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CHAPTER I. 

^' Griefs and fears, nursed in silenoe, grow like 

Titan infants." 

When the summer came round again, 
Angela claimed the fulfilment of Margaret's 
promise, that she would spend a part, at 
least, of her holiday at Bleak Moor. 

Margaret renewed her promise, and even 
fixed a time for going ; and when she had 
done so, she hardly knew whether she 
was going willingly or unwillingly. She 
was most averse to leaving London at the 
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present time. Thougli througli all the 
dreary months she had waited there in 
mingled hope and fear, no news had come 
of Oswald. She felt that were she to go 
away, if only for a week, news would 
certainly come in her absence; and she 
could not bear the thought that Oswald 
should come to her house, and she not be 
there to receive him. 

At the same time, she felt unequal to 
remaining in town alone through the dust 
and heat of August, waiting and watching 
for what might never come. Philip was 
going into Scotland with some friends ; 
Angela was going home ; and though 
Margaret knew that a word from her 
would have kept Angela at London with 
her, she would not speak the word. 

"You must make up your mind to a 
very dull visit," said Angela. " I expect 
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I am very selfish to ask you to come at 
all : we have absolutely no attractions at 
Bleak Moor, when you get there. You 
must make up your mind to exchange life 
for vegetation existence, whatever you like 
to call it." 

'' I am not afraid," said Margaret, smiling. 

"I have no friends. I do Hot suppose 
you will be asked to go out anywhere all 
the time you are with me; I expect you 
will die of stagnation." 

" Not in your company." 

*'You are vastly amiable. But fore- 
warned is forearmed ; you can never say 
I led you to Bleak Moor imder false 
pretences. You shall come back to London 
any day you like." 

Angela went home at the end of July, 
and it was arranged that Margaret should 
follow her a week later. 
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It soon became known at Bleak Moor 
that Angela Darling was expecting a 
friend to stay at Bleak Meadows. The 
news created quite a sensation; no one 
had ever heard of Angela having a friend. 
People wondered what she would be like. 
Angela was not popular in her native 
village, and the speculations concerning her 
friend were carried on in no very charitable 
spirit. 

It was late one beautiftil August after- 
noon when Margaret arrived. The sun 
had spent the fiercest of his strength, and 
long shadows lay on the purple moors. 
It was a very quiet country station at 
which Margaret left the train, and she saw 
Angela on the platform waiting for her. 

" I am horribly disgusted," began 
Angela, when the first greetings were 
over ; " but there is no cab for you. 
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There is only one in the village, and it 
has been engaged for a wedding or a 
funeral or something. I have negotiated 
about your luggage : it will be brought 
up this evening on a lurry that is coming 
our way. But there is no lurry for us, and 
we shall have to walk.'' 

" Well," said Margaret, " I shall not 
mind that. It is a lovely evening, and 
I am tired of sitting still." 

" It is a mile and a half." 

"That is not enough to frighten me; 
I am quite equal to it." 

" Oh, I know," moving slowly away in 
the direction where the ticket-collector 
stood, casting impatient glances at them; 
"you *will be as charming as possible,' 
and try to make me believe that you would 
much rather walk; but I am horribly 
disgusted all the same." 
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"Don't be cast down," said Margaret^ 
laughing ; and they left the station, going 
down the steep hill which led to the high 
road below. 

They crossed the bridge spanning the 
little stream, passed under the large rail- 
way bridge— from the roof of which, even 
in this dry weather, the water dripped 
dismally — and emerged finally on the road 
that led straight up to Bleak Meadows. 

They walked slowly. It was half-past 
five. All the mills had stopped, and the 
village street was thronged with " hands " 
hastening homewards after their day spent 
in the diflferent factories. There were 
many of them, men, women, and children ; 
but all turned to look at the two beautiful 
women walking leisurely along under the 
shelter of their sunshades. Angela's face 
was familiar to them : to-day Margaret's 
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was the centre of attraction. Miss Terry 
looked closely at the people. It was long 
since she had met the hands turning out — 
not since she left Ash Fell. 

" You know, Angela," she said presently, 
*'my mother was a factory hand, like one 
of these women." ♦ 

" You are like what she was, are you 
not ? " 

" People have told me so." 

" I don't wonder your father married 
her. Don t you feel glad that you are so 
nearly related to the people ? " 

*' I am proud of it," lifting her head a 
little. 

" How did your grandfather like that ? " 

" He did not like it at all ; but that was 
partly because he did not like anything 
connected with me." 

" I cannot imagine how you contrived 
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to bear with him. I should have left him 
to himself.'* 

" I should have done if he had not fallen 
ill. I could not leave him then." 

" I suppose not ; but he must have been 
very quarrelsome. I wonder if we shall 
ever quarrel," she went on suddenly, as 
though an entirely new idea had occurred 
to her. 

" Not if the matter rests with me ; and, 
as you have often told Philip, it takes two 
to make a quarrel." 

*'He is always ready for battle, is he 
not ? " 

" Yes ; I often wonder that you have 
never * fallen out.* " 

" It is not worth while falling out with 
people you do not care for." 

" I thought you liked Philip." 

*'So I do, but not in such a way that 
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whatever he does or says or thinks, puts 
me in a state of breathless agitation/' 

So talking they accomplished the mile 
and a half which lay between the station 
and Bleak Meadows, and Angela heaved a 
little sigh as they turned in at the gate. 

They went into the house and into the 
dining-room, where tea was set, and Mrs. 
Darling was waiting to receive them. 

Angela's mother ! Margaret had looked 
forward to meeting Angela's mother. She 
had heard her friend speak of her so often, 
and never without a tone of respect, which 
was generally wanting in her mention of 
other people. She saw before her an 
elderly lady, with features something like 
Angela's, but wonderfully softened. Her 
expression was sweet and gentle. She had 
silver hair, and a soft, refined voice, Mrs. 
Darling made Margaret very welcome, and 
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she followeci Angela Tipetairs with a feeHng 
that she was going to be happy here. 

When they returned to the dining-room, 
they found the rest of the family assembled : 
Laura, whose greeting was stiff and rather 
ungracious; and Sybil, who looked with 
wondering eyes of admiration at her sister's 
beautiful friend. 

They had a merry meal, and Margaret 
felt her trouble sinking into the dim back- 
ground in this strange place, where she 
was surrounded by new faces in nowise 
connected with Oswald or Africa. 

The next day but one was Sunday, and 
Margaret, talking to Mrs. Darling aft^r 
breakfast, found from her hostess's conver- 
sation that she was expected to accompany 
her to church ; she went, therefore, to her 
room to get ready. She had not been 
there many minutes when she heard that 
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quick, short knock at the door whicli she 
knew to be Angela's, and immediately 
afterwards her friend came in. 

"Here you are!'* she said. "I have 
been looking for you everywhere. Where 
are you going ? " 

" To church with Mrs. Darling." 

Angela's face fell. 

" Are you ? " she asked, doubtfully. " I 
had hoped to take you for a long walk on 
the hills. We might have spent such a 
delightful morning. That is mother's 
weak point ; she always will try to entrap 
people into going to church. However, 
if you have made up your mind, I will 
make an eflfort, and go too." 

She went to get ready, and was so long 
that Mrs. Darling set off with Laura. 
Margaret and Sybil, however, elected to 
wait for the missing Angela. 
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She came at last, looking very lovely 
in a dress of her favourite Quaker grey, 
and a large hat of the same colour. 

" I suppose mother and Laura have 
gone," she said, as she joined the others 
in the garden. " I knew they would go 
if I waited long enough," she went on 
complacently, Sybil having replied in the 
affirmative. 

" You don't mean to say that you were 
so long purposely?" asked Margaret, re- 
proachfully. 

" Yes. Mother has taken such a violent 
fancy to you, I knew I should not be 
able to get a word with you if we all 
went together. Besides, fancy streaming 
into church five people one after the other ; 
it would not be respectable." 

Margaret made no reply, and they 
walked slowly on. The day was hot, and 
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Angela was not likely to hurry herself 
to be in time for a festival she cared so 
little for as church. 

" Mr. Duffus is preaching to-day, Angel/* 
said Sybil. 

" So you told me once before. How do 
you know ? " 

"I met him in the village the other 
day, and he told me," answered the child, 
with a flash of fun in her eyes. "He 
asked me to let you know; and I did, 
only you took no notice, so I thought 
I would tell you again. Now my con- 
science is at ease." 

Angela laughed a little contemptu- 
ously, 

" Take notice of his reverence, Mar- 
garet," she said. " He is an entertaining 
little man, with as little tact as the rest of 
his sex. He always contrives to say th^ 
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wrong thing ; at least, when he is talking 
to me." 

Margaret did notice him, and, insig- 
nificant little man though he was, he lived 
long in her memory. 

"Where shall we sit?'' asked Angela, 
presently. " Mother sits at the top of the 
church. When I go, which is seldom, I 
bury myself in the background; but, as 
you are my guest, you shall take your 
choice." 

" I think we had better sit with Mrs. 
Darling," replied Margaret, to whom had 
been granted a sense of the fitness of 
things. 

** I shall sit at the back," said Sybil. 
" There will not be room for us all on one 
bench, it is so hot." 

** Do, Sybil," said her sister. " We will 
meet you when we come out." 
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So, when they entered the church, they 
separated. Sybil slipped into a seat near 
the door, and Angela and Margaret walked 
up the church to the topmost seat, where 
Mrs. Darling, with her eldest daughter, 
was already seated. There was a visible, 
almost an audible, rustle of expectation as 
the two Mends made their appearance, and 
they were followed up the aisle by many 
eager pairs of eyes. This was Angela 
Darling's friend, but she was not in the 
least like Angela, except that she was as 
beautiful and looked as proud. But she 
was no slim girl, with scornful mouth and 
critical eyes, but a dignified woman, with 
a grave, almost sad, face, and steady, 
thoughtful eyes. 

The church was very hot; the sun 
poured through the unshaded windows 
into the bare, unbeautiful building; the 
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service was long, the music and singing 
inexpressibly dreadful. Margaret, in the 
depths of her heart, began to wish she 
had had strength of mind to ignore Mrs. 
Darling's hints, neither did she wonder at 
the lukewarmness of Angela's zeal. The 
vicar read the service in an indistinct and 
monotonous voice. Mr. Duffus took little 
part in the proceedings imtil sermon time, 
and then he mounted the pulpit steps with 
a roll of paper in his hand. His sermon 
was on sin. He divided sinners into three 
classes — the backslider, the hardened sinner, 
and the tender unbeliever. At this point 
Margaret, who had been listening with 
only divided attention, became interested. 
She wondered what species of being a 
"tender unbeliever" might be, and what 
he was going to make out of him. Sud- \\>^ 
denly Mr. DuflFus branched off to another 
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subject, and before she knew how he got 
there, she was listening with a kind of 
fascination to an account of the African 
expedition in which Oswald was engaged. 

" It is now nearly four years,'* said Mr. 
DuflEus, solemnly, " since those brave men 
left home and family and friends, and 
ventured forth in the cause of science 
upon an expedition involving certain peril, 
certain hairbreadth escapes, for aught we 
can tell, certain death. Three years were 
fixed as the term of their absence; four 
years have almost passed, and we have as 
yet heard nothing of them. They have 
been swallowed up in the dark continent, 
and it may be that we shall never know 
if they have not fallen a prey to one of 
the many perils which must have beset 
them a,t every step. Any one of those 
men might lose his life at any moment. 

VOL. III. 33 
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He might lose his way in some trackless 
forest ; he might lie down to die in the 
burning desert, parched with thirst; or 
he might fall a victim to some hostile 
tribe. A few people hope yet, but with 
the majority hope is dead, and they have 
made up their minds that this band of 
brave men has perished in the wilderness." 
Margaret sat listening, spellbound, fas- 
cinated. She thought she had left her 
trouble in London, and lo !. it met her face 
to face in this remote country village. 
She knew she was going pale to the lips : 
each one of Mr. DuflFus' innocent words fell 
upon her heart like a drop of ice-cold 
water. A moment ago she had been re- 
belling against the curate's style as want- 
ing in strength and vividness; now his 
words seemed living things, endowed with 
the power of torturing her horribly. 
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How much farther Mn Duffus spoke on 
the subject, Margaret never knew; she 
heard no more than that set down above. 
She sat quite still, her hands tightly 
clasped in her lap, her eyes fixed unswerv- 
ingly upon the east window in front of , 
her. She was hardly conscious of where 
she was ; her only desire was to bury her 
face in her hands, and to try to shut out 
the horrible picture Mr. Duffus' words had 
called up to her imagination. She hoped 
no one would notice her emotion, and she 
glanced involuntarily at Angela, but she 
was otherwise occupied. Of all Mr. Duffus' 
exposition, she had caught only the men* 
tion of trackless forests, which, coupled 
with the name of Africa, had caused her 
to be seized by a silent but uncontrollable 
fit of laughter, which she was exerting 
herself to overcome. Margaret's self-con- 
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trol was such that, despite what she was 
feeling, no one noticed anything, except 
that ^* it was intensely hot in church, and 
Miss Terry seemed to feel the heat very 
much; she went quite white during the 
sermon." 

; In the evening Mr. Duffus came up to 
Bleak. Meadows, and joined the party 
strolling ahout the garden. He spent a 
few moments with Mrs. Darling, and then 
strayed away to Angela and Margaret, 
who were walking apart from the rest. 

Mirgaret could scarcely refrain from 
shuddering as the same voice smote her 
ears which a few hours before had declared 
its owner*s belief that her husband was 
dead, and that he had, moreover, met his 
death in some unnatural and horrible 
manner. She hid her feelings, however, 
and acknowledged Angela's careless intro- 
duction with graceful courtesy. 
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Mr. Duffus did not stay long, though 
long enough to show Margaret that he 
was as much in love with Angela as ever 
Philip could be, and that Angela was as 
indiflferent to him as to Philip. When he 
went, he cast a fond look at Angela, who, 
having wished him " good night," stood at 
the open window, looking out into the 
garden, in blissful oblivion of his presence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband.** 

Margaret was soon a universal favourite 
at Bleak Meadows, SyVs affections were 
easily won, and when one wet day Margaret 
gave her some lessons in woodcarving, her 
gratitude knew no bounds. Laura, too, 
began to thaw. It was impossible to keep 
up an air of ungraciousness in face of 
Margaret's perfect courtesy, and she even 
admitted to some of her friends, that " Miss 
Terry is yery nice in some ways, and not 
at all like Angel.'' 

Mrs. DarliU;^ treated her guest Hke 
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a daughter, and was soon drawn to con- 
fide all lier anxiety on Angela's behalf 
to her gentle and sympathetic young 
friend. 

** You may imagine," she said one day, 
" that I am never at ease about Angel ; 
she has caused me more anxiety than 
Laura and Sybil put together. I dare 
say she has told you herself, for she makes 
rather a merit of it, how she behaved to 
her uncle, after all he had done for her. 
He was as fond of her as if she had been 
his own child, and I shall always maintain 
that he died of a broken heart. Now she 
does exactly what she likes ; no one has 
any control over her, I least of all. She 
sadly wants some one to govern her. I 
shall never know peace until I see her 
suitably naarried." 

"I don't think Augel has any idea of 
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getting married," replied Margaret, feeling 
a little startled* 

" Well, slie talk3 like that, it is true ; 
but I never know whether she is in earnest 
or not. Nothing makes her so angry as 
to speak to her of a husband," 

" But you would not try to force her to 
marry, would you?" asked Margaret, feel- 
ing that any such scheming would be time 
and trouble thrown away, 

" Force her ? Oh no ; but she has had 
so many chances — more than any other 
girl in the place. But she laughs at all 
her suitors. The more in earnest a man 
is, the more she scoffs at him. And the 
worst is, that if once a man begins to 
think about her, he can never forget her 
for any one else." 

" But she does not encourage them." 

"Oh no; she shows them frown the 'first 
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that she cares nothing for them, yet they 
never leave her alone. And, oddly enough, 
the other girls in the village do not seem 
so jealous of her as if one of themselves 
were to act in that way." 

She paused, and Margaret was silent, 
wondering, what it was in Angel that, cold 
and cynical as she was, yet drew every one 
to her as with a charm. ' 

*^ There was Ben Crossley," went on 
Mrs. Darling, rather plaintively ; ** he has 
asked her to be his wife three times, and 
each time she has laughed and snared at 
him. Yet he is a handsome yoiing fellow, 
and in a very good position. He succeeded 
lately to his father's business, and has 
between two and three thousand a year^ 
There is not another girlin Bleak Moor 
who would not be happier than she could 
say, if he only showed any preference for 
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her ; yet they have all more money than 
Angel will ever make for herself." 

^* But, dear Mrs. Darling, you would not 
have Angel, marry for money ? " 

" Of course not. Still, Ben ham a very 
good position. She will never make her- 
self stxii a position as she would step into 
if she were his wife. I hate to think of 
Angel earning her own living," went on 
the elder lady, energetically. " She lives 
by herself in London — and one reads of 
such things happening in London ; and 
she, with her beauty, and that way she 
has of looking people straight in the face, 
and with no one to protect her. Some- 
times when I think of it, my heart grows 
quite cold with fear." 

Mrs. Darling put her handkerchief to 
her eyes as she finished her somewhat 
incoherent speech, and Margaret felt a 
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sudden throb of pity for the poor lady's 
fears on behalf of her beautiful, careless 
daughtet. 

*' I am sure you need not fear," she said, 
soothingly ; " no one would dare to say an 
impertinent thing to Angel." 

/*No. I dare say you are right; but 
I cannot forget what she told us the other 
night, about how she went by the imder- 
gi:omid railway in. a third-dass carriage 
last Easter Monday, at nine o'clock at 
night. You know, my dear," turning a 
pair of frightened, tearful eyes on Mar- 
garet, " that was a most shocking thing 
to do." 

" It was foolish certainly," replied Mar- 
garet, hardly able to suppress a smile. 

"She is very young, and so careless 
about the people she speaks to. I shall 
never be at ease imtil she is married to 
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eome honoui^ble man, Who is in a good 
position, and who will make her h^ppy." 

Such was the burden of Mrs. Darling's 
song, and Margaret did not tell her that 
she knew one man in London, the soul 
of honour, and in a position no one need 
despise, who would lay all at Angel's feet 
if she would give him only one trord of 
encouragement. 

" Then there is Mr. Duffus," continued 
Mrs. Darling, " an upright, hard-working 
man " 

But here Angel herself appeared, and 
she was obliged to be silent. But this 
conversation somewhat opened Margaret's 
eyes as to Angel's position at home, and 
she began to understand why it was she 
went there so seldom. 

■ 

Margaret's visit to Bleak Moor was very 
quiet. She saw few people except her 
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hostess and family, and those she saw did 
not appeal very powerfully to her heart 
ot intellect. Still, she fenjoyed herself. 
She, was with Angel, and, the weather 
being exceptionally" fine, they spent a 
great deal of time out of doors. Bleak 
Moor was' not far either from Ash Fell 
or Fencehurst, aiid the country bore the 
same character at all three places. Some- 
times Margaret could almost fancy herself 
again in the scenes of her girlhood, which 
now seemed so far away, or at Fencehurst 
with Oswald. But the thought of Fence- 
hurst was always too terrible ; she put it 
resolutely from her. At times her trouble 
seemed to start up before her at unexpected 
moments, as in Mr. Duffus' sermon. This 
happened again one August afternoon, 
when Angel, Syb, and herself were spend- 
ing their time on the moors. 
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Angel and Margaret were both sketch- 
ing. Syb had been reading aloud to 
them, but had now dropped the book, 
^ and lay back on the heather, her hat tilted 
over her eyes, enjoying the -hot sun as 
it streamed down upon her. 

"How hot it is!" she said at last, 
breaking a long silence* " I wonder if 
it is much hotter than this in Africa." 

" How should you like to go and try ? " 
inquired Margaret. 

"Immensely. I wish I were there 
now." 

"Syb is desperately fond of travels," 
said Angel, in lazy explanation. " She 
reads nothing else. I believe that in 
secret she was nearly heartbroken because 
she could not join those scatter-brained 
African explorers." 

Margaret looked up quickly at Angel's 
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careless words; while Syb, in the tone 
of one who had felt her feelings and was 
not ashamed of them, answered — 

^*Well, I was. I should like to have 
gone awfully^" 

** And have been swallowed up by a 
lion, or a ravening cannibal, or fallen 
down a yawning precipice," said Angel, 
mockingly. "You remember what his 
reverence said of them the other day." 

" Yes," said Syb, in a tone of resigned 
thoughtfulness ; " I suppose they are all 
dead. They have been away a long time, 
and the chances were about even in the 
beginning. It seems a pity, too, that so 
much should have been done in vain, 
doesn't it, Margaret ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

" Still, if they do come back," went on 
the child, in a glow of enthusiasm, " think 
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of the glory they will have. People will 
talk of no one else/' 

" They will all get the Victoria Cross 
for saving one another's lives," said Angel, 
sarcastically; "or perhaps they will be 
knighted, as a reward of merit." 

" Angel ! " said Syb, indignantly, " you 
are quite wicked. I don't know how you 
can talk in that horrible way. I "don't 
believe any one says such fearful things as 
you do. Suppose they never come back." 

^* They will come back, do not be afi^id. 
Some one will be sure to survive all those 
perils which the vivid imagination of his 
reverence called up the other day, and 
which, I don't believe, exist anywhere else. 
There may or there may not be trackless 
forests in the heart of Africa, but I don't 
believe he knows anything about them." 

Only once did Margaret give way to the 
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secret fear which devoured her, and made 
life a burden to her. Angel and she were 
on the moors together, and Angel, as she 
sat talking, plucked a sprig of heather, and 
put it into her dress, saying — 

« How the moors are turning ! This is 
almost the last bit of heather I shall get, 
and there is no other flower that has so 
sweet a scent." 

^*Can you smell it, too?" asked Mar- 
garet, also gathering a spray and drinking 
in the faint, wild perfume. " So few people 
can," she went on. "I only know of 
Philip and myself, and — one other per- 



son." 



She spoke the last words slowly, and as 

she said them a vision of the hours Oswald 

and she had spent among the heather 

overcame her, the faint, delicate perfume 

became strong and deadly in her nostrils, 
VOL. ni. . 34 
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and, throwing the flower aside, she buried 
her face in her hands. 

Angel was by her side in a moment. 

"Margaret," she said, "what is the 
matter ? You are in trouble." 

Still Margaret sat still, her face hidden in 
her hands, her body rocking to and fro 
in extremity of misery. 

Angel put her arm round her friend, 
and drew her head on to her shoulder, 
while she stroked Margaret '6 hair softly, 
and said in a whisper — 

" Tell me, darling, have you any 
trouble ? " 

"Yes," sighed Margaret at last, her 
hands dropping into her lap, while she 
looked into her friend's face with such 
dreary, hopeless eyes as made Angel's heart 
ache. "Yes," she said again, and her 
voice sounded like a moan. " I do not 
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tHink I can bear it much longer; it will 
MU me." . 

She was silent, and Angel said nothing, 
only kissed the pale, sad face. 

" You must not be angry with me," she 
went on presently, "if I do not tell you 
what it is. No one knows. I promised 
I would tell no one. It is very hard to 
bear alone; but you will not be angry. 
Angel ? " 

"I want to know nothing you had 
rather not tell me. You must not be 
distressed; remember, I want to know 
nothing." 

" You are very good," said Margaret. 
"But I should so like to tell you," she 
went on, eagerly, " if only I might ; but 
r promised I would tell no one. I don't 
know what I should have done without 
you. Angel. You have often helped me 
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to be brave, though you did not know it^^ 
I should have broken down if you had 
not been near." 

Angel's only answer was a caress. Her 
keen blue eyes were dim with unaccus- 
tomed tears. She knew what Margaret 
must have gone through before she gave 
way even as she did now. 

When Margaret had rested, they began 
to walk home. The walk was accomplished 
almost in silence; and when they reached 
Bleak Meadows, Angel persuaded Margaret 
to lie down in her own room, and, having^ 
made her drink a cup of tea, she shaded 
the room carefully from the sun, and went 
downstairs into the garden. 

She had it to herself. Mrs. Darling and 
Laura were paying calls; Syb had gone 
with one of her friends on a distant ex- 
pedition of some kind. Angel, therefore,. 
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could wander about the garden as aimlessly 
as she pleased, and let her face look as 
grave and disturbed as it would. 

What was Margaret's trouble, she won- 
dered, that was weighing her down, crush- 
ing out her youth, and sending that 
haunting look of misery into the beautiful 
face she loved so well? Was it trouble 
connected with a man ? She feared it 
was, and her lip curled with contempt as 
the thought rose in her. It fitted in well 
with her general theory of the character 
of men, to imagine some selfish creature 
trading on Margaret's generosity, spoiling 
all her life for the sake of some mere 
capricious whim. Her hands clenched and 
her colour rose at the idea ; any injury to 
Margaret roused her to the very depths 
of her nature. 

"If he were here," she thought, "I 
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would make him repent the day when he 
thought of injuring Margaret Terry." 

" Good heavens, Angel ! " cried Laura's 
voice at her side ; '* what is the matter ? 
You look as enraged as if some one had 
been proposing to you. Has Ben been 
here?" 

"Don't, be a fool, Laura ! " retorted 
Angel, sharply. 

" Where is Margaret ? " asked Mrs. 
Darling, in some alarm. It was not often 
Angel was moved to open anger. 

" She has a bad headaphe ; she is lying 
down," said Angel, her voice softening 
instantly* 

"Dear me! I am very sorry. Will she 
have some tea, I wonder ? I will go up 
and see her." 

"No, don't," said Angel, hastily; " sh^ 
has had some tea, and you would only 
disturbher. I left her trying to sleep." 
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Margaret reappeared later in the even- 
ing* Her face was very pale, and there 
were dark circles under her eyes, but other- 
wise she was her usual self. 

A few days before Margaret went back 
to London, Mrs, Darling gave what Angel 
sarcastically called " a small but very 
elegant " social gathering. Angel voted 
the whole thing a bore, and represented 
seriously to her mother that Margaret was 
very happy as she was, and had no wish to 
make the acquaintance of the maids and 
matrons of Bleak Moor. Mrs. Darling was 
firm; the day was fixed, the invitations 
were issued and accepted, and nothing 
remained to be done but to prepare for the 
feast. 

The evening of the festival arrived. All 
Bleak Moor had been invited, and Angel 
iassured Margaret that the women would 
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think very meanly of her if she did not 
put on her very best clothes — clothes, more- 
over, which she had not yet worn in public. 
Margaret wore black, which set off her fair 
beauty perfectly ; Angel herself wore white, 
unrelieved by any colour. 

The evening passed off well. Margaret 
was amused at the curiosity she excited, 
though every one was vastly civil to her, 
and made it apparent that she was the star 
of the evening. She talked with many of 
the girls, and was chiefly struck by the 
acrimonious tone in which they spoke of 
Angel. She held a long conversation with 
Mrs. Barker, and left her, wondering what 
was the tie that bound Angel to the vicar's 
plain, every-day wife. 

The guest who chiefly attracted her 
attention was Mr. Benjamin Crossley, who, 
Mrs. Darling had told her, had asked 
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Angel to marry him three separate times, 
and whom she had refused each time in a 
most decided manner. He, too, seemed to 
fiingle her out from among the other ladies, 
probahly, she thought, because she was 
AngeFs friend, and he hoped through her 
medium to effect some change in Miss 
Darling's humour. 

Mr. Crossley was such a man as many 
^rls would have felt a pardonable pride in 
having attracted. We know that he was 
rich ; he was also handsome. He was tall, 
and of a good presence ; his brown hair 
<5urled at the temples, and waved thickly 
over his head ; his grey eyes were honest 
and straightforward in expression. Alto- 
gether, there was an air of quiet indepen- 
dence about him which certainly made a 
favourable • impression upon Margaret. 
•Compared with Philip, she thought,, in a 
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contest of mere good looks, he would 
decidedly bear off the palm. 

When Mr. Crossley left Margaret it was 
to talk to Angel, and Margaret watched 
them as they stood together. He was talk- 
ing eagerly, and there was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement in his bearing that 
bespoke the anxious lover. Angel's manner 
was cool and unembarrassed, as though she 
had been speaking to any other of the meu 
present. 

" Decidedly," thought Margaret, with a 
feeling of pleasure, "she is no coquette. 
He might never have spoken a word of 
love to her in his life, and yet for all her 
manner is so indifferent, one can see he has 
not lost all hope : he is a persistent wooet.- 
I believe she could make him do anything 
she chose." 

Nevertheless, Mr. Crossley had his own 
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views on certain matters^ out of which 
Angel could not laugh him, as was shown 
later in the evening, when, a discussion 
having arisen on some topic, it drifted off 
to wonien's rights, 

Mr. Crossley gave it as his opinion that 
no woman ought to step beyond her 
" sphere." Angel retorted sarcastically that 
women themselves were the best judges 
of what lay within their sphere — which 
sphere, moreover, was ordered by circum- 
fitances. 

" Women should keep to their house- 
keeping," announced Mr. Crossley, loftily ; 
**they have failed in whatever else they 
have tried to do." 

" Woman was made from a man's rib ; 
she may well be a failure," said Angel. 

Mr. Crossley made some retort ; and Mr.. 
Duffus, rising and placing himself by 
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Angel's side, as one who would be her 
shield and protector, said — 

" I cannot argue the matter. Are we not 
told, on unimpeachable authority, that men 
are ' a little lower than the angels ' ? " 

The little man looked round in delight. 
No one, he thought, could pay a compliment 
like that ; and the vicar clapped his hands 
together, crying, " Bravo, DuflFus ! " 

But Angela laughed. 

" Only a little lower ! " she said, drawing 
up her long neck and looking down upon 
the little man, whose head came no higher 
than her shoulder. " In those days, then, I 
think the men must have been taller, or 
the angels less divine." 

Her words were received in silence ; only 
Margaret laughed. Mr. DuflEus blushed 
painfully, and the other guests looked at 
one another with an expression of stix)ng 
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disapproval on their faces. It was speeches 
of this kind which had gained for Angela 
the reputation of being " so queer and un- 
satisfactory to talk to." Margaret began 
to understand why Angela was unpopular.. 
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t( 



CHAPTER III. 



Confession is good for the soul.** 



Christmas had almost come round again, 
and Margaret was sitting in her work- 
room, perplexed and uneasy. For any 
one so susceptible to the influence of 
the weather as Margaret, it was the 
very worst day she could have chosen 
for the consideration of any weighty 
matter. The rain was coming down in 
torrents, and had been doing so ever 
since an early hour of the morning, and 
Margaret's thoughts were almost as gloomy 
as the weather. She had suddenly come 
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fece fo face with a diflSculty, the way out 
of which she saw plainly enough, but she 
could not tell whether she might allow 
herself to take it or not. The wish that 
was pressing upon her was to tell Angela 
of her marriage. As she sat, reviewing 
possibilities and asking herself whether the 
luxury of unburdening herself to her friend 
might be permitted to her, her face was 
very thoughtful, and the hand which lay 
in her lap holding an open letter was 
clasped tightly. 

Though seated in her workroom, she 
was not working. She must have been 
seated for some time in that attitude of deep 
reflection, for the fire which had been 
burning in the grate had sunk very low 
and had almost gone out ; the red cinders 
were making that peculiar crinkling noise 
which warns us that if not mended at once 
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the fire will very soon be a thing of the 
past. 

Margaret's eyes were turned towards the 
window. Whenever she was in any diffi- 
culty, her eyes always turned in the direc- 
tion whence came the light; and the 
expression in them, though brave and 
hopeful, was yet graver and more anxious 
than it had formerly been. 

She was at this moment thinking of her 
child. It was her child who caused the 
words, " he could not be angry," to rise to 
her lips, and who made her take up again 
the letter which lay in her lap, and read it 
through once more. 

It was a letter from a lady living in a 
remote part of Wales, and whose name was 
entirely unknown to Margaret, btit whose 
acquaintance, it appeared, she was in a short 
time to make. 
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The writer of the letter, a Mrs. Davies, 
wrote to soKcit Margaret's services for the 
beautification of her dining-room and hall. 
She explained that the rector had just 
abolished the old-fashioned, high oak pews 
in the village church ; she had purchased 
the oak, and panelled her hall and dining- 
room therewith. Plain oak panels, how- 
ever, were not suflScient for her, she wished 
them to be carved ; and, after considering 
the names of several eminent carvers who 
had been mentioned to her, she had decided 
to employ Miss Terry, if Miss Terry would 
undertake the work. 

It was a pleasant letter, and Margaret at 
once decided to accept the commission, and 
had written to say so, and to fix the date of 
her journey. Mrs. Davies lived in a remote 
Welsh village, removed fully five miles 
from any centre of civilization, where even 
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the postman did not penetrate, the letters 
being brought by a groom from the nearest 
post-office. 

It was only after she had written to say 
she would go that she had been assailed by 
doubts and fears, of which her child was 
the object. It was not the first time she 
had left London for weeks together, without 
a fear or foreboding, and had returned to 
find the boy as well and happy as when she 
went away. She could not tell why this 
time she felt a vague disagreeable uneasi- 
Xiess, which she found impossible to shake 
off, and yet for which she could discover 
no reason whatever. Only the afternoon 
before she had spent with Eustace, and had 
revelled in his perfect health and strength, 
feeling more than a mother's pride in his 
brave beauty and ready speech. There was 
absolutely no reason why she should feel 
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anxious about him, and yet the thought of 
going into Wales, and leaving him for 
perhaps three months, made her so miser- 
able, she was almost tempted to throw up 
this commission, and write to Mrs. Davies, 
telling her she would not be able to come 
to her. 

It was useless to think of Mrs. Bannister 
and her words — " If you ever want the 
child to go away, you must let me have 
him at Fencehurst. I shall be offended if 
jou send him elsewhere" — because Mrs. 
Bannister and her husband had gone to 
Italy in the .beginning of the winter. 

There seemed to be only one thing to be 
done. Either she must go to Wales, leaving 
Eustace in the sole care of Mrs. Brown, 
and be miserable the whole time she was 
away, or she must tell Angela about her 
marriage, and ask her to look after the 
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child during her absence. In the first 
instance she woidd be obeying Oswald, in 
the second, running counter to his clearly- 
expressed, parting wish. 

"But," she argued with herself, "he 
could not be angry; he has confidence 
enough with nie to know I would not 
disregard his wish without good reason. 
I did not know Angel' when we were 
married ; neither he nor I could foresee a 
case like this. I should never forgive 
myself if anything happened to the child 
which I could think might have been 
prevented if Angela had been with him ; 
neither would Oswald ever forgive me. It 
is better she should know." 

Having set her mind at rest on that 
point, she could not conceal from herself 
that it would be difficult to make her con- 
fession to her friend. Considering Miss 
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Darling's character, it was to be expected 
ihat she would receive the intelligence in a 
manner diflfering from the world at large, 
^he might even be oflFended at having been 
for so long kept in the dark, and at the 
thought Margaret's colour rose painfully, 
and she began nervously to wring her 
hands. It would be very easy to tell her 
•of her marriage with Oswald by her side, 
and her child in her arms, but she felt that 
to go through the ordeal alone and unaided 
would be difficult indeed. 

"And yet," she thought, "what right 
liave I to feel afraid. Are we not 
friends ? " 

And she felt that her confession would 
prove the test of Angela's friendship for 
her. 

While she sat thinking about how and 
when she should speak, the door behind 
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her opened slowly, and a well-known voice 
cried — 

" After all you told me the last time I 
was here, I expected to find you working^ 
like a steam-engine, and here you are as 
idle as myself." 

Margaret rose from her chair, saying — 

" You are the very person I wanted to 
see, Angel." 

" That is satisfactory, seeing that I have 
just come from a place where I know I 
was the very person they did not want to 
6ee. 

" Where was that ? " 

" Mrs. Welford's. I had been reflecting 
on what you told me the other day about 
it being time I went to call, and, as I had 
a free afternoon to-day, I came over." 

*' On such a wet day ! You are indeed 
devoted." 
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" I always call on people I don't like on 
wet days," answered Angela, frankly. " I 
have not the irritating feeling that I have 
wasted a fine afternoon ; and they always 
think how devoted I must be to them to 
brave such bad weather for their sake." 

" True to yourself," said Margaret, laugh- 
ing. " Am I one of the persons you do 
not like ? " 

" Exceptions prove the rule," answered 
the girl, gaily. Then she went on, " What 
have you been doing ? I felt quite alarmed 
when I came in and saw you sitting idle, 
with the fire out, and that stricken look 
upon your face. What has happened ? " 

The light tone in which Angela spoke 
struck chill upon Margaret's heart; but, 
seizing all her courage, she said — 

" Never mind the fire ; I had been think- 
ing. I have something to tell you. Come 
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into the other room; it is pleasanter 
there," 

She led the way without further speech, 
and something in her voice or manner 
must have struck Angel, for she too was 
silent as they passed from one room to 
the other ; neither did she speak until they 
were seated by the fire, as they had so 
often sat before. Then she said — 

" Now, what is it you have to tell me ? " 

There was again silence for a moment. 
Margaret's heart was beating so that she 
could not speak. Then, without any warn- 
ing or preparation, she said, looking straight 
into her friend's face — 

" Angel, I am married." 

Angela did not at once make answer, 
and she went on — 

" I was married before I knew you." 

She was looking, as has been said, 
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straight into Miss Darling's face, no shadow 
of the expression on which could have 
escaped her. She was waiting in breath- 
less suspense to see how she took the 
news. Would she laugh ? would she be 
angry? 

Neither thing happened. Angela was 
silent for a moment, then she said simply — 

" You want me to help you. What can 
I do?" 

It was not until she was thinking over 
the interview afterwards that Margaret was 
struck by the fact, that no sooner had 
Angel heard she was married than she 
took it for a settled thing that she must be 
in need of help. At the moment she was 
only conscious of a sensation of joy and 
relief— joy that Angel knew who she was, 
relief that she did not laugh. 

The revulsion of feeling was so strong 
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that she was not at once able to go on 
speaking. Angel asked her some questions, 
to which she replied she hardly knew what 
or how. Then Angel asked — 

" Who is your husband, Margaret ? " 

" Do you remember," asked Margaret^ 
quickly, " how we talked once of that 
great bank failure of the Saxenholme's, and 
you said you thought the only one of the 
family worth anything was Oswald the 
second son ? " 

" The one who went on that African 
expedition ? Yes." 

"He is my husband," raising her head 
proudly. 

" He ! " echoed Angela, and was silent. 

After a moment she rose from her chair^ 
and crossing in front of the fire, knelt by 
Margaret's side, and, while she clasped 
both her hands tightly in her own, said^ 
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her eyes bright with what in those of any 
one else one would have called tears — 

" It is a year since those men ought to 
have been back in England, and no one 
knows what has become of them. Mar- 
garet, how you must have suffered ! " 

Her voice was low and sweet, tender as 
that of the softest-hearted woman. Well 
though she knew Angel, Margaret had not 
thought her capable of showing so much 
feeling. But the soft, soothing words did 
their work ; they opened the floodgates of 
Margaret's heart, and, bowing her head 
on to her friend's shoulder, she wept until 
her burden of sorrow, anxiety, and pain 
seemed washed away, and she no longer 
felt as though she were standing alone on 
one side, and the world on the other. 

It was a long time after Angel's last 
words that she spoke again, in a low, mur-- 
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muring tone of sympathy, asking to be 
told how it happened. 

And Margaret told, until there was not 
the least detail concerning her relation 
with Oswald which Angel did not know. 
Angel listened in silence, her lips parting 
from time to time in a smile that wias 
hardly like her own. 

When Margaret had done. Angel said 
slowly — 

" I remember a hundred times that I 
have laughed at and made fun of those 
men. How you must have hated me ! Can 
you ever forgive me ? " 

"You always said you were sure they 
would come safely back. Your confidence 
•often kept up my courage when it was 
nearly gone." 

After some further conversation on the 
subject of little Eustace, Angel rose to go. 
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leaving Margaret in a far happier frame of 
mind than she had enjoyed for some time. 
Angela, meanwhile, made her way home. 
At the station she fell in with one of her 
colleagues, also returning to DuUerton, so 
that she was imable to think over Mar- 
garet's disclosure before she was settled in 
her comfortable little sitting-room, where 
she seated herself by the fire and prepared 
to think out the situation. 

Margaret was married. Angela was far 
less surprised at the tidings than might 
have been expected, because she knew that 
Margaret's opinions on the subject differed 
greatly from her own, and because it 
harmonized well with her knowledge of 
Margaret's character to imagine her doing 
just some unselfish, quixotic deed as in fact . 
she had done. Nevertheless, when she 
thought of it a smile parted her lips — a 
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smile of affection, it is true, but still a 
smile. It was, she reflected, so like Mar- 
garet. Had she heard of any one else 
•doing such a thing, she would have said 
she was a fool, and deserved to suffer for 
her pains ; but as soon as Margaret stepped 
in, the whole affair took a different aspect, 
and appeared like a piece of divine 
generosity and self-sacrifice. Margaret 
was the kind of woman with whom one 
instinctively associated great deeds, only 
in this case the great deed seemed some- 
how to have got on to the wrong side, and 
to have been done by her for her husband, 
instead of by her husband for her. So 
Angela mused, and when she had reached 
this point in her meditations the smile hover- 
ing round her lips took a more sarcastic ex- 
pression. And the ' child ? she went on. 
Angela did not like children, and little 
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Eustace was undeniably a stumbling-block. 
With Margaret for his mother, he must be 
as nice as it was possible for a child to be, 
and since she had promised to look after 
him, she would, of course, spend every 
available moment under Mrs. Brown's roof, 
but she could not help wishing that he had 
not been there. Then she was overcome 
by the thought of the suffering Margaret 
must have gone through, her thoughts 
became more troubled, and finally her 
philosophy deserted her altogether, and 
had her enemies beheld her at this moment, 
great would have been their triumph. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' And must the first, who teaches me 
The form of shrouds and funerals, be 
Mine own first-bom beloved ? he 
"Who taught me first this mother-love ? " 

Margaret had been in Wales two or three 
weeks, and Christmas was close at hand. 
So far her anxiety on little Eustace's 
account had been without foundation ; the 
child was well and likely to continue so. 
Angela had been two or three times to 
visit her charge during this time, she 
would have gone more frequently, but had 
not leisure. Her Christmas holidays were- 
close at hand, and her time was fully occu- 
pied with examinations and reports. 
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Nevertheless, she had stolen two or three 
afternoons, and made up the lost time by 
working far into the night. 

These visits had always brought her 
pleasure. She had made up her mind that 
Eustace . must be as agreeable as it was 
possible for a child to be, nor had she been 
disappointed. Added to this, the child 
was excessively fond of her, for, in spite of 
her want of affection for children, she was 
always a favourite with them ; perhaps 
they were attracted by her bright face and 
gay smile. Eustace had formed no ex- 
ception to the rule : he had picked up her 
name on the day when she first went to 
see him with his mother, and he had called 
her " darling " ever since. In this way 
her visits, though paid at some incon- 
venience to herself, were never burdensome 
to her, and her only regret was that she 
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could not see the child as often as his 
mother would have done had she been at 
home. 

She often thought of Margaret's marriage, 
and the more she thought the less she was 
surprised at it, though she wished she had 
not done it. At the same time, she was 
prepared to defend Margaret before all the 
world, should the time ever come when 
she might need her defence. She would 
never own that she had any doubt of the 
perfect wisdom of her friend's marriage ; 
and as one night she had gone to bed full 
of these thoughts, so she was still occupied 
with them when she came downstairs on 
the following morning. 

She was glad that the time of the 
examinations, etc., was nearly over. Two 
days more, and she would be able to spend 
every day and all day long with Eustace. 
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Filled with this resolve she sat down to 
hreakfast, and took up the letters which lay 
Jbeside her plate. They were two, one 
from Margaret, and one directed in an 
unknown, uneducated hand, and which 
Angel concluded to be from Mrs. Brown. 
Margaret's letter was written in good 
jspirits, and contained many expressions of 
gratitude for Angel's " great kindness," 
which expression caused the lips of her 
who read them to smile. 

Mrs. Brown's letter was opened last, 
perhaps because, in accordance with the 
proverb, it was not least in importance. It 
was a short epistle^ a shabby messenger of 
fate. It informed Angela, in badly written^ 
worse spelt words, that as she had not 
Jbeen over for two or three days, she (Mrs. 
Brown) thought it right to send her word 
that the little master had a nasty cough ^ 
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whicli had come on a day or two before^ 
and which refused to yield to her simple 
remedies. She had not thought it necessary 
to call in the doctor, but thought perhaps 
Miss Darling would like to know, as Mrs. 
Saxenholme was always terribly anxious, 
about the child. 

Angela read the letter two or three 
times, and she was conscious as she did so 
that her heart was beating faster than 
usual with an ill-defined dread, and that 
after she had put aside the letter and sat 
thinking of its contents, though " she kept 
repeating, "It is only a cough ; any child 
may have a cough." She was fighting 
against a possibility which would suggest 
itself in spite of her indijfferent words. 

She quickly made up her mind what to 
do. In spite of examinations and reports, 
she went forthwith to the house of the 
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head mistress and begged an audience. 
Admitted into Miss Crowther's presence, she 
requested leave of absence for a few days, 
^nd supported her appeal with such urgent 
reasons that her " chief," though at first sur- 
prised and naturally a little annoyed that 
any of her staff should ask to be spared at 
such a busy time, finally gave her consent. 
Indeed, Angel told her frankly that, did 
she withhold her permission, she must go, 
even at the risk of losing her post. Miss 
Crowther could not suppress a smile at the 
suddtfn burst of enthusiasm for a child on 
the part of the coldest of her teachers, but 
4ahe gave her permission, and Miss Darling 
left her. 

It was still early in the day when 
Angela entered Mrs. Brown's cottage, and 
found that worthy busy with the cares of 
her household, and little Eustace up and 
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dressed, but looking ill and unhappy. 
The young lady briefly explained the^ 
errand on which she had come, and 
announced her intention of staying ta 
nurse the child. While Mrs. Brown was 
still exhausting herself in conjectures and 
exclamations, Angel had already taken the 
little boy upstairs and put him to bed, and, 
again descending to the kitchen, bade Mrs. 
Brown to go for the doctor at once. 

An hour later the doctor had paid his 
visit and gone away, leaving behind him a 
heart chilled with dread. Miss Darling's 
first forebodings had been verified : Eustace- 
had a bad attack of croup. Had it been 
attended to at once, said the doctor, it 
would have been comparatively mild ; but 
three days had passed since the complaint 
began, and he could not answer for the 
results 
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Angela heard him in silence. She was 
thinking of Margaret, and asking herself 
how she would bear this realization of her 
ill-defined fear. But all the time she 
listened to the doctor's voice, and marked 
his directions with a correctness as though 
she had no interest in the life or death of 
this child. When he was gone, she sent a 
telegram to Margaret, bidding her come at 
once. This done, she awaited her friend's 
coming, while she did not move from the 
child's bedside. The day passed, but 
Margaret did not come. In the afternoon 
she had written, giving a detailed account 
of what had taken place, not omitting the 
doctor's grave words. " For," she thought, 
" what is the pain of knowing her child 
may die, to the pain of coming home and 
finding it dead ? All night through she 
sat by the side of the little bed, nursing 
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Eustace with a patience and devotion 
which might have been a mother's. 

Yet, after all, it was not for the child's 
sake that her heart gtew sick with fear 
when she thought of how this might end ; 
it was not for the child that a pain pierced 
her heart when the fearful fits of coughing 
came on, which shook the child from head 
to foot : it was the thought of Margaret 
and her desolation if the worst should 
happen. Her husband far away and perhaps 
no longer alive, her only child dead, what 
wonder if the blow should prove too heavy 
for her ? 

Unskilled though Angel was in illness of 
g,ny kind, in children's illness most of all, 
even she could see, when the morning came, 
that the child was no better; and the 
doctor's visit only confirmed her fears. In 
twelve hours the child's suffering would be 
over. 
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"In twelve hours his mother may be 
here, if she got my letter this morning," 
was all Angel's answer to this sentence. 
And when he had gone 'away, she sat re- 
peating this to herself to get what comfort 
from it she might. 

But would Margaret get the letter ? She 
had told Angela that the letters were sent 
for three times a week ; this might not be 
one of the days. True, she had written " To 
be delivered at once " on the envelope, but 
who. could tell if the direction would be 
•carried out ? She telegraphed again, and 
then began to ask herself whether she 
ought not send some one to bring Margaret 
back; but whom could she send ? There 
was no one to go except herself, and if she 
-did that, who would stay with Eustace? 
Should they arrive too late, how she would 
reproach herself ! There was nothing to do 
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but watcli and hope against hope ; and so 
the second day dragged out its weary 
length, each minute seeming an hour ; and 
yet how swiftly the hours flew by, bringing 
round the one when the child by her side 
would lie lifeless. 

At eleven o'clock that night Angela sat 
with bowed head by the dead child, and iii 
her hand was a telegram, bearing the words 
that Margaret was hurrying to her as fast 
as express trains would carry her. 

Four days later, Margaret and Angela 
were sitting in the room of the former. 
They had returned to London that after- 
noon, and as during Angela's absence the 
Christmas holidays had begun, she had no 
intention of immediately returning to 
DuUerton, but had agreed to Margaret'^ 
request to remain with her until the High 
School reopened. 
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It was already dusk, and the lamp was 
lighted, but as the two women were placed 
the light fell fully upon one face, while the 
other was only dimly visible in the shadow. 

Margaret was seated at a table, upon 
which stood the lamp, her elbow rested 
upon it ; her chin was supported upon her 
palm. She was greatly altered since the 
day when she had left London for Wales. 
Her face was white and sad, and her whole 
attitude expressed a weariness and listless- 
ness completely foreign to her usual bear- 
ing. Dark circles, telling of sleepless 
nights, were under her eyes ; and, even in 
the few days which had passed since she 
left Wales, she had become thinner. Per- 
haps this attitude and these signs of grief 
suited the calm, grave character of her 
beauty ; at any rate, the nobility of her face 
was in no wise lessened by the pallor and 
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weariness whicli overspread it. She was 
speaking, and her voice was low and spirit- 
less, as she told her friend in detail the 
account of her journey home, for, odd 
though it may seem, this, the fourth day 
after little Eustace's death, was the first on 
which they had spoken of what had pre- 
vented Margaret from being in time to see 
her child die. 

" You see," Margaret was saying, " I got 
your three messages together, and that only 
by accident. It was the day you tele- 
graphed the second time, Mrs. Davies had 
driven into the village, and called, as she 
often did, at the post-oflSce, to see if there 
were any letters for the house. The woman 
gave her your letter and the two telegrams, 
the second of which had just been received, 
and excused herself for not having sent 
them on by saying that her son had a bad 



L. 
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cold, and it was nasty weather for going 
out. Mrs. Davies spoke very severely to 
her, and brought the things home to me. 
If only I had driven with her as she had 
wished, I could have started at once, and 
perhaps arrived in time, but I thought 
every hour spent away from my work was 
another hour spent away from my child. 
As it was, I lost some hours. There are not 
many trains that stop at Llanraff ; and, you 
know, when I got to London the last down 
team had left, and I had to drive, losing 
much time in that way." 

She was silent; neither did Angela speak. 
Margaret's voice was perfectly calm and 
firm, and it was quite steady as she 
went on — 

" It would be of no use trying to tell you 
what I felt when I got those telegrams and 
the letter, nor in what state of mind I came 
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to London. You know how uneasy I was 
before I went, and how that feeling was 
lightened after I told you all. All my 
fears came back when I read your letter. I 
knew quite well that Eustace would not 
live. And I have to thank you, Angel, for 
writing so straightforwardly ; if your letter 
had been less plainly worded, I should have 
suffered more even than I did. When I had 
read it, I knew the worst, and was prepared 
for it. All through the journey I felt glad 
you were with him, and that if I did not 
come in time he would not die alone. Then, 
when I got there, when I saw your face 
and knew I was too late, all I wanted was 
to lie down by the child and die too." 
[ She laid her arms upon the table as she 
spoke, and hid her face on them. Over 
the pale face of the girl seated in the 
shadow passed a quick change of expres- 
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«ion, almost a convulsion; the set lips 
quivered and parted, as if she would speak, 
but she remained silent, and a film seemed 
to gather over the beautiful eyes. But she 
made no motion to approach Margaret ; the 
only change made in her position was that 
the slender fingers, lying loosely in her lap, 
suddenly interlaced one another and were 
pressed hard together. 

" If I could only die ! " went on Margaret, 
after a long pause, rising and beginning to 
pace the room from end to end. " Of what 
use is my life to myself or any one else ? 
For years I have been living a lie, deceiving 
all my friends, neglecting my highest 
duties. If I had had courage to withstand 
Oswald, I should never have agreed to this 
silence, my child would have lived with me 
instead of with strangers, and he would 
have been alive now, my little Eustace ! " 
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She clasped her hands with a gesture of 
despair, and still Angel was silent. She 
was feeling her own helplessness very 
keenly. How . could she enter into this 
mother's sorrow ? Of what avail would be 
such lame words of comfort as she could 
speak? How could she understand the 
despair of the child's mother, when her 
chief anxiety during the child's illness had 
been for its mother, and not for itself? And 
Margaret went on passionately, despairingly. 
It seemed as though this great grief had 
changed her nature ; in this terrible 
moment she spoke as she never would have 
done had she been herself. 

" I have nothing left to live for," she 
went on. '* My child is dead; my husband, 
in all probability, is dead too — dead in the 
wilderness, never knowing that he had a 
child. Why did I ever marry ? Why 
cannot I die too ? " 
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Again she was silent. As though ex- 
haustedj she sank upon the couch, letting 
her head fall on to the cushions. 

Angela had sat motionless while Margaret 
was speaking, her face growing whiter 
and whiter. When Margaret's voice had 
ceased, she rose and crossed the room as 
though to join her friend ; but her step 
seemed unsteady, and when she had gone 
half-way she remained standing. 

" Margaret ! " she cried, and her voice 
was low and hard; "you will break my 
heart if you speak like that. It is true 
that you have lost your child and your 
husband. I cannot take their place, but I 
am your friend. A friend is something. 
Ask of me what you will, and I will do it." 

While Angela spoke, Margaret raised her 

head and listened. When she had finished, 

without speaking, she stretched out her 
VOL. m. 37 
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arms, and in an instant Angel was kneeling 
by her side, her arms round Margaret, 
Margaret's head on Angel's breast. Long 
they remained so without speaking, the 
silence only broken by Margaret's weeping. 
When Angel at last rose to her feet there 
were tears on her cheeks too. 

It was late before they parted that night, 
and though neither said anything, each 
felt that come good, come evil, they were 
friends for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'*' How shall I answer thy request for love ? 
Look in my face and see. 
I love thee not." 



C( 



Love you seek for, presupposes 
Summer heat and sunny glow, 

Tell me, do you find moss roses 
Budding, blooming in the snow ? 



99 



Margaret did not fall ill after the death of 
iier child, but she went about her work in 
a dull, purposeless way that made Angel's 
heart ache. She seemed to have lost all 
interest in life, her work no longer delighted 
her ; everything she did seemed to require 
an effort which she had hardly strength 
to make. 
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Philip soon noticed the change, and he- 
asked all kinds of questions concerning its 
cause, some of which were not always easy 
to answer. So the winter passed, and it 
was nearly over when that happened which 
gave life a new interest in Margaret's eyes. 

The first intimation of what was coming 
was given her hy Philip, one afternoon 
when he had called at her rooms. They 
had been speaking of Angel, and Philip- 
said — 

" You know how this will end, Margaret.^ 
I must speak to her." 

" Do not be in a hurry," she said, almost 
entreatingly. 

He laughed. 

" A hurry ! I have loved her ever since 
I have known her. Do you call that in a 
hurry ? I cannot go on for ever like this ; 
I must know whether I am successful or 
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not. Do you think I have been successful 
so far ? " 

Margaret looked troubled. 

" You are the best judge of that, Philip." 

" I am no judge at all, but I understand 
you. You think I have no chance." 

" Indeed, Philip, you are mistaken. 
How can I tell ? Angel never speaks of 
€uch things to me." 

" She must know I love her. Do you not 
think so?" 

" She cannot fail to have seen it." 

" AK ! well, I must put my fortune to the 
test, and the sooner the better, I think." 

"If you are not sure of her, do not 
speak." 

" I should be miserable if I thought I 
<30uld not win her." 

"It is better that one should be miser- 
able than two," she said, in a low voice. 
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He was silent for some time, and then^ 
said — 

" Margaret, if you will give me a chance 
I will speak to Miss Darling to-morrow." 

" I will do what I can to help you,. 
Philip." 

" How coldly you speak. I do not 
helieve you care whether I succeed or not." 

" You are unjust. Nothing would make- 
me happier than to know that you and 
Angel were to he married ; only " 

" Only what ? " 

" Are you quite sure you are suited to 
one another ? You know, Angel is not like- 
other girls, and if you made a mistake it 
would he very terrible for both of you." 

Philip smiled. 

" I know that I love Miss Darling." 

"But does she love you? Angel is so 
eccentric she would marry and say she had 
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done it out of curiosity, for an experiment. 
But you cannot marry for an experiment ; 
you must abide by it. Do not surprise her 
into that kind of thing." 

" I am not an adventurer, my dear." 
" I know, I know. You are a great deal 
older than I am. You are perhaps think- 
ing me very impertinent to speak to you 
like this ; but Angel is my age, and I think 
I know her better than you do." 
" I should like to hear your advice." 
She coloured a little, — the tone might 
have been more kindly ; but she went on. 
. " Take care how you speak to her, 
Philip. Do not be too masterful, or she 
will laugh at you and defy you to prove 
your power over her; and do not be too 
humble, or she will say that if ever she 
marries, her husband shall be a man and 
not a slave." 
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Philip bit liis lip. He felt that Margaret's 
advice was good arid that it would be 
exceedingly difficult to hit the right road 
that should lead straight to Angel's heart. 

The following afternoon Angel arrived, 
to stay till Monday morning with her 
friend. Margaret found, while searching 
among some papers for a new design upon 
which she wished to have Angel's opinion, 
an invitation for the same evening which 
she had completely forgotten. She showed 
it to Miss Darling, saying — 

" I am so sorry, Angel, that I shall have 
to leave you." 

"Do not take that apologetic tone. I 
hope you will enjoy yourself. You must 
not think of me." 

" I shall not be late ; it is only a small 
affair." 

" Do not hurry home on my account. I 
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«,m very comfortable at present, and shall 
very well manage to spend an evening by 
myself. I am used to it." 

"You will not be alone all the time. 
Philip spoke of coming in." 

" Very good. But you must go and get 
ready, or you will be late." 

Margaret went, and in a short time 
returned ready dressed, and with a request 
that Angel would fasten her bracelet. 

"Do I look well?" she asked, seeing 
Angel's eyes dwell upon her. 

"You look so lovely that I begin to 

m 

think, in charity to the other women who 
are likely to be there, you had better stay 
at home." 

As they sat waiting for the cab Philip 
arrived, and a few moments later Margaret 
drove away, leaving Philip and Angel 
together. 
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After they had sat for some time almost 
in silence, Angel said — 

" If we are to pass the whole evening 
together, I think we had better spend the 
shining hour in an improving way. Will 
you read to me, Mr. Welford ? " 

Philip rose and examined the book- 
shelves. Presently he returned to his seat 
with a volume of poems in his hand. 

" Poems ! " said Angel. "Well, as you 
like ; I do not mind." 

He turned over the pages till he came to 
one of his favourite sonnets, which he read 
aloud. When he had finished. Angel made 
no comment. 

" How do you like it ? " he asked. 

" I dare say it is beautiful, but I do not 
understand such things." 

" What things ? " 

" People being in love, and so on." 
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Philip drew his eyebrows together. He 
knew what he had come that night to say, 
and it was awkward of Angel to begin to 
talk in this way, almost as though she 
knew what was in his mind. 

" Do you not believe," he asked, '' that 
a woman can be so completely under the 
influence of a man that she will do what-» 
ever he wishes, whether it be for good or 
evil ? " 

" It may be so with some women. I 
never had any such experience, so that I 
cannot judge." 

' She spoke coldly and indifferently ; the 
subject had no sort of interest for her. 
Philip saw it, and felt he had made a 
mistake, and for a short time there was 
silence between them. But he was im- 
patient and eager to know his, fate, and 
ere long he spoke again. 
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"I want to ask you a question, Miss 
Darling," 

"Yes," replied Angel, absently. She 
was embroidering a delicate cambric hand- 
kerchief with Margaret's monogram, and 
the work demanded her whole attention. 

Philip waited a moment ; but she said 
no more, and at last he spoke again, with 
€ome constraint. 

" I should be much obliged if you would 
give me your whole attention. Miss 
Darling." 

"Yes, certainly," said Angel, and she 
put her work down in her lap. But there 
was a fold between her eyes ; his pertinacity 
rather annoyed her. " Is it about anything 
important ? " she went on. 

" To me it is the most important question 
I ever asked any one," he said, almost 
solemnly. , 
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Angel raised her eyebrows slightly ; but 
she guessed what was coming, and mentally 
indulged the most uncharitable thought 
concerning Margaret that had ever entered 
her mind. 

" I want to ask you," went on Philip, " if 
you will be my wife ? " 

" Your wife ? " said Angel, and then was 
silent. 

Her silence lasted so long that at last 
Philip said — 

" Have you no answer at all for me ? " 

" Certainly. I, was considering your re- 
quest ; " and she resumed her former posi- 
tion, leaning forward, her chin supported 
on one slender white hand, her blue eyes 
gazing into the fire. 

Philip hardly knew how to interpret this 
behaviour. He had not expected that Angel 
would act in this manner ; but he judged it 
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best to let her " consider " in peace, and to 
await quietly the outcome of her medita- 
tions. It came at last, and if Philip had 
been surprised before, he was doubly so 

« 

now, for she looked suddenly up, and 
«aid — 

" Have you ever thought that marriage 
is a thing not to be lightly undertaken ? " 

Philip controlled his surprise, and 
answered quietly — 

" I have always thought so." 

" Yes," she went on, now leaning back 
in her chair and looking straight at him ; 
^* I believe that half the misery and sin in 
the world would be prevented if people 
would think more, and weigh the conse- 
quences more carefully, before they marry," 

" Where do you think the fault lies ? " 

" In the fact that people marry before 
they properly know and understand one 
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another, /You may like any number of 
people as friends, but if you were asked to 
marry them it would be a very diflferent 
thing." 

" Certainly," growing more and more 
amazed. 

" That is precisely our case." 

" I do not see it." 

" Still, it is so. I like you ; we are very 
good friends, but I cannot marry you." 

Philip was silent; dumb before this 
calm, dispassionate reasoning. 

" Do you mean that you do not love me ? " 
he asked at length, and he was surprised to 
find himself speaking so quietly. 

" Yes. I like you ; I like to see you and 
talk to you, but if you were to go away for 
a year, I should bear your absence with 
perfect fortitude, though when you came 
back I should be glad to see you again." 
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" All this means that you will not marry 

" I think it would be better for both of 
us that I should not." 

Again he was silent. He had been quite 
unprepared for such conduct on Angel's^ 
part. Presently she went on — 

" You see, we are such good friends for 
the reason that we do not see much of one 
another. I dare say you have never found 
it out, but you say half a dozen things that 
annoy me every time we meet ; and I know 
that I can very easily laugh you into a 
passion. As we are situated at present, 
this does not make any difference to us. If 
we make ourselves perfectly obnoxious to 
one another, we can separate and remain 
apart as long as we like until we feel 
friends again. Now, picture to yourself 
you and me married. Remember that when 
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we disagreed, which we do often enough, 
we cotdd not each go our own way until 
the soreness had rubbed off ; we should have 
to be always together — ^we could never 
forget our differences. Do you see ? " 

She paused, and her " Do you see ? " 
seemed to echo in Philip's ears; but he 
said — 

"I see that you have made a very 
elaborate calculation ; but you have left out 
one important point, without which all the 
rest is as nothing. You have forgotten 
that I love you, and would not do anything 
to vex you." 

She waved her hand with a gesture of 
impatience. 

"You could not help it. I think if I 
were married to you and had to live with 
you always, and could not get free, every- 
thing you did would annoy me beyond 

VOL. in. 38 
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measure. You could not Tielp annoying me 
any more than you could help wishing not 
to annoy me." 

"I think you are speaking rather 
strongly." 

"I am not. I do not think I am at all 
fitted to be married." 

He frowned, "You are talking non- 
sense. All women are fitted to l)e married." 

She shook her head. ^' Some less than 
others, and others, again, not at all. There 
are some women who have been kept in 
subjection all their lives. They have never 
thought or acted for themselves ; they have 
always had some one to look after and 
direct them. To such women marriage is 
the natural end. of their existence ; it means 
nothing further than a new lord and a new 
temple to worship him in. I have not 
lived like that. I have been self-dependent 
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^11 my life, I have been accountable to no 
one for my actions, but have always done 
what seemed good to myself. I have 
chosen my own path without giving my 
reasons to any one. I have always acted 
for myself. I can support myself, and ask 
iio one for help or protection. I have been 
free all my life, and to me marriage would 
be slavery. I could not give up my liberty 
io one whom I hold no wiser or better 
ihan myself." 

" You are not required to give up your 
liberty : a man does not generally wish to 
make a slave of his wife. You would be 
as free as you are now." 

Again her brows drew together, and she 
waved her hand impatiently. 

"You are talking nonsense," she said, 
quietly. And now their positions were 
reversed : he was sitting down, she stood 
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leaning against the chimneypiece, " Na 
married woman is free ; the thing would be^ 
impossible, A woman's husband is her 
master. However little he may use his. 
power, it is there, and he is free to use it 
when he chooses ; she can never feel safe. 
I never had a master, and I do not wish for 
one," she concluded, curtly, 

" But do you suppose," he urged, ** that 
I should treat you in any way but as my 
equal ? " 

"Do you suppose," she made answer,, 
promptly, " that I should be satisfied with 
the appearance of equality if the reality 
were not there ? " 

" Do you mean," he cried, somewhat ex* 
citedly, "that you will not marry until 
women are legally declared to have equal 
rights with men ? " 

"Yes." 
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He did not speak; and she, apparently 
thinking the discussion was at an end, 
moved away to the piano, and began to 
play from the music that lay open before 
her. 

Philip listened half unconsciously. Though 
he knew the air perfectly well, he could not 
have told what she was playing; yet the 
sounds smote upon his ears and moved him 
out of himself. He told himself that he 
-could not let her go like this. Her quiet, 
indiflferent reception of his* suit made her 
more desirable to him than ever. He felt 
he must speak again. 

When Angela had finished playing, she 
rose from the piano and moved rather 
restlessly about the room. She had not 
been prepared for Philip's proposal, and, 
though she had received it very quietly 
and unenthusiastically, no one ever knew 
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how much she had been moved by it^ 
neither dared she let PhiKp see all she- 
felt. Presently she returned to the fire^ 
and sat down on the low easy-chair she 
had occupied before. 

Philip, from the shadow in which he sat, 
had watched her every movement, and 
something in her silence, or her manner,, 
or her expression moved him to speak 
•again. He pleaded long, and spoke nobly 
and well. He felt indeed that the subject 
'lay very near his heart — that to lose 
Angela would be to lose what he prized 
most highly in the world, and his earnest- 
ness gave force and dignity to his words. 
This time Angel listened in silence, and 
when he had finished, she was still silent. 
He had moved her, and moved her against 
•her will, and her answer showed it. 

"I consent to what you wish," she said 
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at last; but I give my consent subject to 
some conditions. I am yielding against 
my own judgment, for I know myself and 
what I can do better than you can. It 
is a wide step from friendship to marriage, 
and I claim a year to take it in. I will 
be engaged to you for a year, but if within 
that time you see any reason for withdraw- 
ing from the engagement, you will be at 
liberty to do so, and I claim the samef 
right for myself. It is less an engage- 
ment, remember, than an experiment. We 
are going to spend a year in learning to 
know one another. If we find it does not 
answer, we can give it up ; if it answers, 
I shall be ready to fulfil my part of the 
contract." 

It was a strange compact, and Philip 
felt it, to be so, for he said — 

" Is that all you can give me ? " 
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" At present, yes. You can take it or 
leave it, as you choose." 

" And you would not care which I 
did ? " he said, bitterly. 

" No," she said, quietly ; ** as I am now 
I should not care." 

He was silent; then he said, passion- 
ately — 

"I do not believe any man before me 
ever entered into such an engagement. 
But I can't lose you; I cannot give you 
up. I must take even a chance of winning 
you. May I call you ' Angel ' ? " he went 
on, as she said nothing. 

" Yes." 

" And may I come and see you at 
DuUerton ? " 

"Yes; come whenever you like. It is 
part of the experiment. The more we see 
of each other the better we shall know 
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€acli other, and be able to judge whether 
we ought to marry/' 

After this they resumed the reading; 
and when Margaret returned, she found 
Angel working and PhiUp reading so 
exactly as they were in the habit of doing 
that she could not discover whether Philip 
had spoken or not. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Oil, poor lover, long may we 
Live upon earth, till lover and beloved 
Each is to each by one desire moved ! " 

Angel lost no time in telling Margaret 

about lier engagement. The day after 
Pliilip had spoken, she gave a detailed 
account of all that had passed between 
them — ^her first unhesitating refusal of 
Philip's offer, and her subsequent con- 
ditional acceptance of it. Margaret ex- 
pressed her pleasure in no measured terms, 
and Angel listened to her with a look of 
amusement on her face. When she had 
finished speaking, she answered serenely — 
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^*Do not halloo till you are out of the 
-wood. Mr. Welford and I are not married 
yet, and perhaps i;iever will be." 

" Do not talk in that way. It sounds 
as if you had made up your mind in 
advance not to do it." 

** It sounds quite wrong, then. I do 
not mean that I am only playing with 
Jiim, and intend to marry in the end, but 
I am going to give everything a fair trial, 
and let things turn out in their own 
way/' 

"I don't think you love Philip," said 
Margaret, a little wistfully; " and if you 
do not love him now you never will." 

" Certainly, if our marriage were a case 
of ' now or never,' it would be never, for 
I could not marry him now." 

"You should not have got engaged to 
him at all." 
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"My dear, I have explained to you 
what kind of engagement it is, and rer 
member, it is to last a year. Much may 
be done in a year, and I shall try to 
educate myself up to the requisite pitch of 
enthusiasm." 

Margaret shook her head, and after a 
slight hesitation, said — 

" Do not answer unless you like. Angel ; 
but do you think you will succeed ? " 

" Of course I will answer, and truly. 
I have not the faintest idea as to whether 
I shall succeed or not." 

With that Margaret had to be content. 
She could get no further assurance of her 
friend's future. 

The first time Philip called at DuUerton 
Angel was still at school. He accordingly 
went into her sitting-room, and waited for 
her. He had not long to wait ; in less 
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than ten minutes she came in. No change 
passed over her face when she saw who 
her visitor was. She went forward and 
greeted him cordially enough, but he did 
not gather from her manner that she was 
particularly glad to see him. He took 
heart of grace, however, and presently 
drawing 6, case from his pocket, he took 
from it a magnificent diamond ring, which 
he handed to his companion, asking if she 
admired it. 

She examined it curiously. 

" Yes," she said at last, giving it back 
to him. " I never saw a finer diamond. 
Is it your ring ? " 

" Angel ! " he exclaimed ; " you know it 
is for you. For whom else should I buy 
a diamond ring ? " 

" I suppose you may buy as many for 
yourself as you choose." 
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" I never did such a thing in my life." 

"I don't see why you should call it 
^ such a thing ' in that way. Lots of men 
do it. There is a man at Bleak Moor, and 
you see his diamond ring a long time 
before you see himself." 

" At any rate, this is for you. Let me 
put it on your finger." 

But she clasped her hands lightly before 
her, and said — 

"To me a ring always conveys an idea 
of being in bondage. I will wait until we 
are married before I wear one." 
. He protested, but she was firm. 

" I do not like rings," she said. " You 
may notice that I never wear one, although 
I have half a dozen at home that I let 
Syb wear." 

" But this is not an ordinary ring j it 
is to ratify our engagement." 
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« • 

. *' I do not see what w^ need with such 
signs and tokens. If we need a ring to 
keep us true to one another, we had better 
part at once." ; 

He had to yield, and perhaps that was 
why the convers?ttion flagged, though 
Angel was as bright as eyer, and spared 
no pains to entertain her guest. 

When Philip rose to leave he would 
have kissed his betrothed, but she stepped 
back, saying — 

^* Do not kiss me, Philip. We may not 
be married after all, and then I could not 
bear to think you had ever kissed me." 

He looked at her fixedly for a moment, 
and the blood mounted to his cheeks and 
the fire to his eyes. 

" Do you intend to give me none of 
the privileges of your affianced husband, 
Angel ? " he asked. 
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" No, I cannot. If you do not like the 
arrangement you can let me go." 

He laughed. "No, I can't, and you 
know it ; only do not try me too much." 

Then he went; and that first call was 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Mrs. Welford was indignant when th^ 
engagement was made known to her; 
Madge and Elsa were aghast. Mrs. 
Welford now recalled her schemes against 
Margaret, whom she had branded in her 
mind as "disgracefully free and inde- 
pendent." What was she compared to 
Angel, to this " daughter of Heth," who 
feared. neither man nor woman, whose eyes 
looked as straight and unwavering from 
under their level brows as ever Margaret's 
had done, whose tongue was as a pointed 
arrow, and poisoned withal ? She recalled 
Angel's light ' words when she laughed 
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down the idea of any one's possessing 

principles which might jar against his 

inclinations. She thought of all she had 

seen and heard of Angel Darling, and 

the longer she thought the sterner and 

harsher grew the lines in her face. Philip 

had always been her favourite child, and 

the idea that he was going to ruin through 

an infatuation for one woman was very 

painful. 

Madge and^Elsa were struck dumb with 

astonishment. On the few occasions when 

they had met Angel, she had overpowered 

them with her height, her beauty, her flow 

of witty words. Madge had shrunk into 

a comer, frightened. Elsa had quickly 

discovered that her pretty face and in- 

fcmtile manners failed to attract where 

Angel was present, and «he cherished a 

grudge of envy and anger against Miss 
VOL. III. 39 
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Darling, Now this same Miss Darling 
was to be their sister, their brother Philip's 
wife. They could hardly realize it. 

Nevertheless, Mrs, Welford knew her 
duty. She wrote to Angel, axid named a 
day on which she would call upon her at 
DuUerton. 

It must have been a spirit of perversity 
which prompted Angel, half an hour before 
Mrs. Welford, as she knew, would arrive, 
to seat herself at her table and surround 
herself with lesson books of all kinds. * 

She knew that Mrs. Welford would 
dislike thQ engagement. She felt that one 
reason for that lady's dislike would be the 
fact that Angel herself was a teacher, and 
earned her living by the work of her 
brain. She was in no humour that day 
to disguise her craft or suppress any out- 
ward signs of it. Her calling was ap- 
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parent in every detail of the arrangement 
of her room. 

So she sat this dull afternoon a little 
before four o'clock, nor did she change her 
■attitude when she heard the house-bell 
ring. It was only when the maid-servant 
opened the sitting-room door and announced 
** Mrs. Welford," that she raised her head 
from her work, and turned to face her 
visitor. 

""Good afternoon, Mrs. Welford," she 
iSaid, courteously, rising and coming for- 
ward, her right hand outstretched, though 
her left still held the lead pencil she had 
been using a moment before. 

" Grood afternoon. Miss Darling," said 
the elder lady, stiffly, letting it be seen 
that she put pressure on herself even to 
take Angel's frankly extended hand. 

Angel pushed forward an easy-chair 
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for Mrs. Welford, while she resumed her 
former position. 

" I hope I am not disturbing you," said 
Mrs. Welford, coldly. 

" Not in the least. When I am at home 
I always leave off working about four, 
and have some tea ; " and she rose as she 
spokes and crossed the room to ring the 
bell. 

Angel's graceful ease was unwelcome to 
Mrs. Welford. She thought it hard that 
a mere governess, a '* nobody," as she 
chose at that moment to consider the girl,, 
should be gifted with the manners and 
speech of a perfect gentlewoman. Yet she 
did her the justice to accredit her with 
being a gentlewoman. " Otherwise,"" 
thought the fond mother, " she would 
never have attracted Philip." 

Mrs. Welford drank Angel's tea that 
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afternoon under protest. She had come 
to Dullerton meaning to be overbearing 
and disagreeable, to show Angel her place, 
and to let her see that when she was 
married she would have a mother-in-law 
who was not to be trifled with. 

She now found herself, to her great 
surprise, drinking tea and conversing on 
general topics in a way which, compara- 
tively speaking, was quite amiable. She 
had an uneasy feeling that it was owing 
to Angel that she had not stood by her 
<5olours. She had a half-consciousness that 
in Miss Darling she had met a will as 
strong as her own, and she resented the 
idea. When she went away, she found 
herself parting from her future daughter-in- 
. law outwardly with the greatest cordiality, 
but feeling herself cheated and circum- 
vented. 
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Few people knew of Angel's engage- 
ment. She told none of her fellow- 
teachers, nor the few other people she 
knew in London. She wrote to her 
mother, and explained fully the nature 
of the engagement she had entered intov 
She was amused at the reply her short, 
unenthusiastic note brought from her 
mother. Mrs. Darling found it difficult 
to express her joy that Angel had at last 
found some one who suited her. She- 
did not hesitate to declare that it was 
a great relief to her to be able to 
shift the responsibility of her daughter's 
wild doings on to the shoulders of some 
one else. 

Angel returned Mrs. Welford's call, but 
afterwards told Philip he must not ask 
her to repeat it. 

" I am not engaged to your mother/*" 
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she said, "and there is no necessity for 
me to see mucli of her. If I am to visit 
her often, I am afraid my powers of 
endurance will not last very long." 

Philip made haste to assure her that 
there was no occasion for her to become 
intimate with his mother. 

After that first call Philip came fre-» 
quently to DuUerton, and spent an houir 
or two there in the evening. And what 
gtrange evenings they were ! Philip was 
allowed to break in upon Angel's solitude 
whenever he chose. She claimed the right 
to carry on her usual occupations, as 
though he were not there. Sometimes 
she was too busy to address more than 
half a dozen words to him ; at others she 
was gay and bright enough, would throw 
her work aside, and even propose some 
form of amusement. But in whatever 
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humour she might he, grave or gay — and 
it is only fair to add that she was very 
seldom the former — she never showed any 
signs of tenderness. She was glad to see 
him when he came, a perfect hostess while 
he remained; hut she never pressed him 
to "come again soon," never complained 
of the shortness or scarcity of his letters, 
«eldom asked any questions about himself 
or anything that concerned him. He 
might have forbidden her to question him, 
so absolute was her silence ; and sometimes 
he felt he would have given up a great 
deal for the slightest sign of interest on 
hei part. Once he could no longer bear 
her indifference, and, as he said "Good- 
bye,'* he asked — 

"Do you think you will marry me in 
the end. Angel ? " 

" If I thought so, I should not have 
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entered into the engagement I did," site 
answered. 

" Then you think you will not ? " 

"If I thought so, I should not have 
engaged myself to you at all/' 

"I cannot understand you," he said, 
frowning as he turned away. 

The old story! A strange expression 
came into her blue eyes, and an odd smile 
hovered round her lips as she looked at 
him, but she said nothing. 

Again he went away, feeling dissatisfied. 

The other day he had flattered himself 
that he held her ; but did he ? If so, it 
was by so weak a tie that at any moment 
she wished she could spread her wings 
and leave him, like some strange, untamed 
bird, which had fluttered into his grasp 
for a moment. The idea enraged him, 
and yet he knew that it was no use re- 
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belling against it. And Margaret, who 
might have told him how to wind himself 
more tightly round AngeFs heart, was far 
away, beyond the sound of his voice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" May I bd so converted, and see with these eyes ? 
I cannot tell ; I think not. 

Miss Darling's engagement did not effect 
any difference in her character or her 
mode of life. Perhaps she mentioned 
Philip's name even more rarely than 
formerly, but that was all the change 
Margaret's watchful eyes could detect. 
If she wanted to hear Angel talk of Philip^ 
she had to ask questions concerning him ; 
Angela volunteered no information. They 
had been speaking of him one day, when 
Angela was paying a short visit to Mar- 
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garet, and Angela was asking, with lazy 
•curiosity — 

" Does he always keep you posted up 
in his writings, and so on ? " 

" Always. Why ? " 

"Because he does not often talk to me 
about them, and his is a nature that must 
•confide in some one, at all risks.'* 

" Does he often come to DuUerton ? " 

"Very often. He is all the fondest 
heart could desire." 

" Then you are satisfied ? " 

"Well, you see, I have not the fondest 
heart ; and when we receive so many 
unasked-for favours, I think we are apt 
to feel a slight contempt for the too liberal 
bestower." 

"Angela, what do you mean? Have 
you quarrelled with Philip ? '' 

"Quarrelled? Oh no!" with a little 
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light laugh, "It takes two to make a 
quarrel, and, you know, I never fall out 
and chide and fight. I was brought up 
a Quaker." 

" Do be serious for a moment." 

"I am quite serious. You must not 
imagine Philip and I have quarrelled. 
We are on the same terms that we always 
were, neither better nor worse." 

In the spring Margaret went away for 
some time. Angela had announced her 
intention of spending her Easter holidays 
at DuUerton, but they had hardly begun 
when she joined Margaret in the country ; 
and almost immediately after, Philip wrote 
word that he was coming down for a few 
days. The expression on Angel's face as 
Margaret read out the news made her 
exclaim — 

" You are not glad he is coming ! " 
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;; Miss Darling laughed. ".No; I am. 
sorry." 

She said no more, and Margaret was 
silent too. Suddenly Angel broke out — 

"I shall never do it, Margaret. If I 
were to live with him, I should go mad. 
Could he not see that when I came 
here it was no more to be with you — 
though, indeed, I was starving for a sight 
of your face — than to get away from 
him ? " 

" Is that true ? " cried Margaret. 

" Quite true. If I had stayed longer 
at DuUerton, I should have been desperate. 
You know, we agreed he was to come and 
see me as often as he chose. We could 
judge of nothing so long as we only met 
occasionally. He used to come nearly 
every day till I grew to hate him. I 
seemed never to be free, never alone, and 
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it would be like that if we were married. 
He used to say he would come and spend 
the evening with me at such a time ; often 
I have waited more than an hour before 
he came, and he was always annoyed if 
I had not waited tea for him. Those are 
little things, but they are what one's life 
is made up of. Life is not worth having 
at such a price." 

She paused, and Margaret said — 
; ** You must not marry him like this," 

" I do not intend to ; if I do not improve, 

« 

I shall give him up." 

" Ypu ought to give him up now," said 
Miargaret, slowly ; for she was at the same 
time giving up her own most cherished 
project. 

: "No; I will try again, I promised 
him a year; we have only got through 
^ very short time. He has a right to 
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a longer trial; besides, I am not going 
to own myself beaten so soon." 

She set her mouth as she spoke. Mar- 
garet smiled sadly, saying — 

" Have you always felt like this ? '' 

"No. At first I liked him; we were 
good friends. Then I grew tired of him. 
To save my credit, I had to take refuge in 
flight." 

She laughed contemptuously as she 
spoke. Margaret preserved a sorrowful 
silence. 

On the day that Philip came, Angel, 
going into the sitting-room, found that 
Margaret had not yet come down. She 
must meet Philip alone. 

There was not a shade either of welcome 
or repulsion on her face as she entered 
the room. She had pushed the door open 
noiselessly, for it stood ajar; neither did 
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her soft dress make any sound as it swept 
over the carpet, and Philip was standing 
with his back to the door. Yet he seemed 
to know by intuition who was present, 
for he turned, and his face lit up as he 
stepped forward, saying — 

"Angel, how I have looked forward to 
seeing you ! " 

" Grood evening, Philip," she replied, in 
a calm, even tone of courtesy. 

It would , have been impossible to infuse 
a more complete^ dead level of indifference 
into her voice, and Philip looked, as he 
felt, chilled and disappointed. He gazed 
at her for a moment fixedly. Her eyes 
met his calm and unflinching, though the 
sadness in his eyes was not reflected in 
hers. Then he let her hand drop. Was 
he beginning to see at last ? 

" Have you had a pleasant journey ? " 

VOL. ui. 40 
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she asked; and she took up her position 
on the other side of the hearth, and played 
carelessly with a Japanese hand-screen she 
took from the chimneypiece. 

He answered her briefly. She broke 
the silence that ensued by inquiring after 
Mrs. Welford and her daughters, and then, 
to her relief, Margaret came in, and put an 
end to their tSte-h-tSte. 

But in spite of the uncertain relation be- 
tween Angela and Philip, the three friends 
spent a pleasant time in the country. 
One evening they were particularly gay. 
Philip had been for a long walk, and when 
he came in, Angela threw aside a book 
from which she had been reading aloud. 

" Please go on," said Philip ; " I would 
not disturb you for the world." 

"It does not matter; it was only a 
novel, though a very clever one." 
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'' What is the name ? " 
She told him, repeating, "It is very 
<5lever." 

<* I have never even heard of it," re- 
marked Mr. Welford, with some diflS- 
dence. 

"I dare say not. I know very few 
people who have ; it is above the average 
JSritish'^public." 

"How is it you and Margaret are so 
fond of it ? " inquired Philip, blandly. 

" We are also above the average British 
public.'* 

Philip had taken up the book and been 
turning over the leaves. He now paused, 
saying — 

" Listen to this ; " and began to read out 
A scene. " Certainly," he said, when he 
had finished, " that is very clever. Now, 
for the sake of argument, do you imagine 
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that scene was taken from real life or 
invented by the author ? " 

" You are appallingly fond of argument, 
Philip," said Angel, rather impatiently. 
" But," she went on immediately, " I 
always put those clever things down as 
being taken from real life, because I never 
give the authors credit /or having the wit 
to invent them." 

" You are appallingly fond of depreciat- 
ing other people. Angel," said Philip, with 
an unmoved face. 

" I speak from experience," she said,, 
with sublime disregard for his little thrust. 

"What!" cried Margaret. "Did you 
ever write a novel ? " 

" I tried to," modestly. 

" Tell us all about it," cried Margaret 
and Philip together. 

" If you really care to hear about it," 
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«aid Angel, laughing. " It happened in 
this way. When I used to live with 
Uncle Anthony, I saw a great deal of a 
young friend of his, Harry Oliphant. 
When I came home from abroad, and told 
him I was going to be a governess, he 
made a great fuss, and talked a great deal 
of rubbish about throwing myself away. 
You shall hear later on how he did 
propose that I should throw myself away. 
I asked him what other career in life was 
open to me, and he suggested that I 
should write a novel." 

" Then you did not think of it your- 
self ? " inquired Margaret. 

** Oh dear, no ! I had no idea that I 
was at all capable of that kind of thing, 
^nd at first I would not hear of it; but 
I yielded at length. It is odd," she said, 
suddenly changing from vivacity to reflec- 
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tion in a maimer peculiar to herself, " that 
on the few occasions when I have yielded 
my judgment to other people, I have 
always found it to have been a mistake." 

" But you began the novel ? " interrupted 
Margaret again. 

"I got as far as the second volume. 
It was very easy at first. Harry and I 
had arranged the plot together. I had 
wanted to have no engagements, but he 
insisted that it would not be a novel 
without, and again I gave way. When 
I got to the engagement, however, I could 
not get on at all. I laid my difficulty 
before Harry, and complained that I could 
find nothing for the people to say. He 
told me I must imagine what I should 
do in the heroine's position. That was 
absurd. I could imagine nothing of the 
kind. I assure you," she said, turning 
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to her audience, who sat around her, con- 
vulsed with laughter, "I spent days and 
weeks over that part. I dreamed of it; 
it was a nightmare to me." 

"Did you not do it at all?" asked 
Philip, in touQs of disappointment. 

" Oh yes ; I did it at last, and very 
cleverly, as I thought. I showed what 
I had written to Harry. He overwhelmed 
me with scorn. The love scenes, which 
had been such a thorn in the flesh to me, he 
laughed and jeered at. He said that no 
man and woman ever stood in such a rela- 
tion to each other as that I had described." 

"Why did you not tell him to write 
the scenes himself? " asked Philip. 

" I did, of course, since he had such deep 
and varied experience. I was quite willing 
that he should share the glories of author- 
ship. He grasped at my proposal greedily, 
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iUid promised to write them. When he 
r^^ad them to me, I could hardly believe 
they were not caricatures. I should have 
been ashamed to own I had written them. 
We compared our scenes. He sneered at 
mine, and said they were cold-blooded; 
I laughed at his, and said they were as 
sentimental as a German love-song. He 
said his would save the book from ruin; 
I said it should never go into print with 
such chapters in it. He tried to get 
possession of the manuscript ; I would not 
give it up. He offered me half profits, 
and a page of grateful dedication and 
acknowledgment, if I would let him bring 
it all out as his own, and withdraw my 
right altogether, I declined to be bought. 
At last, he had recourse to the meanest and 
basest of conduct in his anxiety to get 
possession of the work." 
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" What did he do ? " demanded PhiKp, 
with increased interest. 

" He asked me to marry him." 
There was a pause, the only sound being 
Margaret's uncontrollable laughter. 

" Of course," went on Miss Darling, " I 
knew he did not want me, but the manu- 
script, and I refused him decidedly." 

" You are incorrigible," said Margaret, 
wiping her eyes; while Philip inquired 
somewhat gloomily-^ 

" What was the end of it all ? " 
He took his scene and I took my manu- 
script, and we each went our way." 
" What became of the happy man ? " 
"I heard some time ago that he is 
married to a girl I used to know. We 
were enemies. I feel that if I had wanted 
any revenge, I got it without much trouble 
to myself." 
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There was a long pause. Angel spoke 
first. 

" Last week I spent an evening at Mrs. 
Butterworth's. You know my Mrs. Butter- 
worth ; she is a native of Lancashire. Her 
husband used to be the village blacksmith." 

*^ Exactly/' said Philip. "What kind 
of an affair was it ? " 

" A dinner-party," with a wry face. 
" It was given in honour of their son's 
safe return to England after long and 
varied wanderings in other lands. The 
guests were not asked to meet one another, 
but the son, whose name I understood 
from his mother to be Napoleon." 

"Angel, you are romancing," said Mar- 
garet, severely. 

" On the contrary, I am keeping strictly 
to facts. Mrs. Butterworth asked me how 
I liked the name." 
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** Now^ to what polite fiction did you 
lend yourself? " inquired Philip. 

** I repeated the name, * Napoleon Butter- 
worth/ and I said I thought it had a fine 
sound, and was thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
spirit." 

" What did she say to that ? " 

" She looked rather bewildered, but took 
it very quietly, and said she quite agreed 
with me." 

" What was he like ? " asked Margaret. 

"In appearance he was something 
between an eagle and a clothes' peg; in 
manners of the horse, horsey. His mother 
was arrayed, as usual, in barbaric splendour* 
There were a great many people. I 
suppose she thought she would astonish 
the natives." 

" Who took you in to dinner ? " 

"My enemy, Mr. Pooley. He over* 
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whelmed me with politics and magazine 
articles. When he had finished, he had 
the audacity to turn round to me and say, 
^ Now, I am sure Miss Darling agrees with 
me/ * Indeed,' I said, * I do no such 
thing.' " 

" Ah," said Margaret, laughing, " you 
are not so indifferent as you would have 
us believe. You are putting it on." 

."It was not the politics I disagreed 
with, but the man. A fig for his politics ! 
I did not listen sufficiently to know what 
they were." 

When she had finished Philip rose to 
go, and, as it was already late, Margaret 
and Angel went into the house. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

*^For she who deemed nought worth so much of 

strife 
As to say * No ' for ever, . . . found 
How the chain galled whereto she now was 

bound." 

When Angel's summer holidays came she 
elected to spend them at home, and Mar- 
garet went with her. Philip was to foUow 
them a week or two later. 

It was the afternoon on which Philip 
was expected, and some three-quarters of 
an hour before his train was due Mar- 
garet was wandering about the house and 
garden, seeking Angel. She found her 
at length in a shady corner, lazily enjoy- 
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ing a book. She started as Margaret 
approached her. 

"Come into the shade," seizing Mar- 
garet's hand. " Why do you go wander- 
ing about in the sun like this ? " 

" I wanted you." 

*<Why did you not send Syb? You 
know she would have been delighted to 
do anything for you, and it is too hot for 
any one to take exercise to-day." 

" Poor Syb ! " laughing and sitting 
down. 

" Let me fan you," said Angela, suiting 
the action to the word. "It is much 
too hot to do anything for one's self, 
but one may make an effort for somebody 
else. ' 

" I am glad to hear you say so. I came 
here with the object of persuading you to 
make such an effort." 
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" I do not promise if it is not for you," 
cautiously. 

" Have you forgotten Philip comes this 
afternoon ? " 

Angel's fan fell into her lap. Suddenly 
she looked bored to death. 

" So he does," she said slowly, half to 
herself. "I had completely forgotten it, 
and I believe every one else has forgotten 
it too. I don't see how he can come if his 
room is not ready for him." 

Margaret laughed. " Mrs, Darling and 
Syb have not forgotten, I assure you ; they 
are looking forward to seeing him very 
much." 

" I am not. What time is he coming ? " 

" His train is due at 5.30." 

"What an awkward time!" murmured 
Angel ; and then there was silence. 

The silence lasted so long that at last 
Margaret asked, with some hesitation — 
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*' Shall you not go and meet him. 
Angel ? " 

Angel's fan paused in its slow, even 
strokes, and she said quickly — 

" It is not necessary, I had never 
thought of it. No, I can't go." 

" But, Angel " 

" I can't, indeed, Margaret ; and, now 
that it comes to the point, I feel as though 
I could not bear to have him in the house.'* 

" You cannot prevent that now." 

" Of course not ; but I cannot bear the 
idea of going all the way to the station to 
meet him. He would be so pleased. It 
would make him think I cared for him so 
much that I could not wait to see him 
until he got to the house. I would not 
for the world have him think that." 

Margaret laughed. " You must really 
get rid of such fancies." 
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^ I suppose they are fancies, thougli they 
s6em quite serious td ixjte. At any rate, I 
am not going to meet PhiKp." 

"Then I. will go." 

" What ! " cried Angel, absolutely flushed 
with indignation, " Do you mean that 
that man cannot come up here alone, but 
that some one must go and fetch him ; 
and that if I won't go you will ? Sooner 
than that I will go three times the distance. 
Take my place— it is delightfully cool — ^and 
I will go and get ready." 

" Stop ! " cried Margaret, catching the 
girl's dress as she was hurrying away; 
I want to go. Hear reason," she con- 
tinued, as Angel waved her hand as who 
would say, "Tell that to the marines." 
"I only came out here to ask you," she 
went •on. "I want to go very much; I 
want to see Philip." 

VOL. ui. 41 
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** I can hardly credit such extraordinary 
statements ; but I will not be so rude as to 
refuse to believe you. Go, by all means, 
and I wish you a pleasant walk." 

And, having uttered her protest, she 
returned to her book, and Margaret went 
her way. 

She reached the station a few minutes 
before the train was due, and walked up 
and down the platform, revolving in her 
mind what she should say to Philip about 
Angel. 

The train steamed into the station, and 
she found herself standing by Philip's side, 
holding his hand in her own. 

"Where is Angel?" looking restlessly 
round. 

" She is not here ; I came instead." 

" You came instead ! I think she might 
have taken the trouble to come and meet 
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me, instead of sending you out on such an 
afternoon as this." 

He spoke with impatience, yet was loyal 
to Margaret in spite of his anger. 

" It was my doing," she answered, hastily. 
" I made Angel let me come alone. They 
were all anxious to see you, but I wanted 
to talk to you, so I persuaded them to 
stay at home." 

" That altera the case a little," he said, 

ft 

somewhat mollified. "What does this 
fellow want ? " 

*'Your ticket. And, Philip, we shall 
have to walk. Shall you mind? It is 
nearly two miles." 

" Not at all. I want to stretch myself. 
It is a journey from the Highlands down 
here." 

They walked the length of the village 
street and some distance along the high 
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road without speaking, but they were not 
long silent, for they had many things to 
say. It was not until they were nearly in 
sight of Bleak Meadows that they spoke 
of Miss Darling. 

" How is Angel ? All this time we have 
not mentioned her." 

" She is very well." 

"I hope she had not forgotten I was. 
coming." 

" You will see that everything has been 
prepared for your comfort and convenience,** 
she replied, demurely. 

^*I am going to ask her to fix our 
wedding-day while I am here," he said, 
serenely. 

" Do not do anything precipitate, Philip.** 

"I do not think I am precipitate; we 
have been engaged almost a year." 

"Yes; but " 
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" But wktt ? " 

"Augel has always seen you alone. 
You are going to be together for the first 
time among her friends, and you know 
how she dislikes people to think she cares 
for any one." 

Philip frowned. Margaret had rather 
blundered. 

"If Angel is going to marry me, it 
is all nonsense disliking people to think 
she cares for me. Did you think it ought 
to be kept a secret ? '' 

" How could that be when you are here ? 
I meant that I did not know you had 
settled anything definite." 

" We have not ; it is just what I want." 

" But," said poor Margaret, desperately, 
**have you settled that you are going to 
be married ? I thought that was an open 
question yet." 
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Philip's face darkened again. 

"It was arranged so at first; but, as 
Angel lias let things go on for so long> 
I can only suppose she looks upon our 
engagement as a settled one. If she has 
not made up her mind by now, she will 
never make it up at all, unless I am to 
understand she is such a coquette '* 

" Philip ! " and Margaret stood still, her 
face criinson. "You do not know what 
you are saying," she went on, as she 
continued to TC^alk by his side. "If 
Angel heard you, she would never marry 

you." 

" But if it be true." 

" It is not true. What Angel has done 
she has done honestly ; and what she has 
left undone has been because we cannot 
achieve the impossible. You cannot say 
she has misled you ; you knew, or might 
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have known, how she felt from the first. 
She is not a coquette." 

"I looked upon her invitation to come 
here as a ratification of our engagement." 

" You should have told her that." 

As they now entered the garden of 
Bleak Meadows, she could say no more. 

The garden was deserted; no one was 
to be seen, and Margaret, in her present 
frame of mind, felt nervous and uneasy at 
the circumstance. Presently, however, she 
saw the flutter of Syb's dress in the 
distance, and she called the child to her. 

Syb came rather shyly. She had heard 
much about Philip (chiefly in answer to 
her own questions to Margaret), and she 
had chosen to imagine that he was rather 
a formidable person. His pleasant smile 
and cordial handshake restored her con- 
fidence, and in answer to Margaret's 
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inquiries, she repKed that she had not 
seen her sister for a long time, but would 
go and seek her. 

She went away, and in the meanwhile 
Mrs. Darling and Laura appeared, and 
covered AngeFs absence. 

Presently Sybil returned, and whispered 
to Margaret-^ 

" I have looked everywhere, and called 
for her, but I cannot find her.'^ 

Margaret bit her lip in vexation. Where 
could she be ? Surely she had not waited 
till within five minutes of their coming, 
and then set out for a long walk. Mar- 
garet knew her to be capable of it. 

They went into the house, and still she 
came not. In a few minutes they were 
assembled round the tea-table, but Angel's 
place was empty. Margaret began to. feel 
unhappy, and was much relieved when 
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about five minutes after they had sat down, 
the door opened, and Angel came in. 

She walked straight forward, with " How 
do you do, Philip ? " and, after this 
tranquil greeting, took her place, and 
asked her mother for a cup of tea. 

" How is it you are so early ? " she 
asked, leaning her elbows on the table, 
and looking with composed, lovely eyes at 
Philip. "I did not expect you for fully 
half an hour." 

"My dear," said her mother, reproach- 
/ fully, " the train was due at 5.30." 

" Of course ; but we generally allow half 
an hour for casualties on this line. Was 
the train punctual ? " 

"To the minute," replied Philip, ear- 
nestly. 

"Really? It must have been one of 
yesterday's trains." 
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The general laughter which greeted her 
words rather dissipated the feeling of con- 
straint that had prevailed. 

After tea they went into the garden, 
Mrs. Darling and Philip paced side by 
side in one of the sequestered paths which 
abounded in the extensive garden surround- 
ing Bleak Meadows ; Angel and Margaret^ 
as usual, walked together. 

" I am so glad to see you," Mrs. Darling 
was saying. "It has been such an 
immense relief to me to know that Angel 
has at last engaged herself to a man 
worthy of her in every way. She has been 
an immense responsibility to me," went on 
the poor lady, sighing ; " and I am very 
glad to be able to give her up to some one 
better able to guide her than I am." 

" Has Angel given you so much trouble ?" 
he asked, with some curiosity. 
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"She is so wild. She has never yet 
done anything very imprudent, except 
when she estranged her uncle through her 
folly ; but I live in constant fear. I have 
no control over her whatever. She wants 
a man's hand. I think she will improve 
when she gets married and settled down," 
finished Mrs. Darling, wistfully. 

She felt she ought to let Philip know 
whom he was going to marry, and yet she 
was afraid she should estrange him if she 
revealed too much, or represented Angel's 
character as hopelessly depraved. 

"I quite agree with you," said Philip; 
"and I do not like to think of Angel 
causing you such anxiety." 

^* Oh ! but she is good and generous," 
said her mother, quickly. « I dare say you 
have never found it out — and you must 
not let her know I have told you; she 
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would be so angry — ^but she helps me a 
great deal. She has a thorotighly generous 
spirit ; and if she had five times as much 
as she has, she would help me in propor- 
tion. I must not give you a bad impression 
of our Angel." 

Philip restrained a smile at Mrs. Dar- 
ling's rambling style of conversation. He 
looked, across the lawn to where Angel and 
Margaret were walking together, and his 
dark eyes kindled as he answered — 

" You need not be afraid, Mrs. Darling ; 
I know her worth." 

Mrs. Darling heaved a quick, light sigh 
.of relief; for Philip was a very desirable 
son-in-law, and not one to be lightly lost. 

They turned to go into the house, calling 
to the others to come in too. Could they 
but have heard the conclusion of the con- 
versation between Margaret and Angela ! 
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" Are you not glad now that he has 
come ? " asked Margaret. " Do you not 
like being engaged any better ? " 

"No," replied Angela; "it is weary 
work." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

•* * Late grows the year/ 
She said, ' and winter cometli, with its fear 
And dreams of dying hopes. Ah me, I change. 
And my heart hardens ! Will he think me strange 
When he beholds this face of mine at last ? 
Or shall our love make nought of long days past ; 
Bum up the sights that we apart have seen. 
And make them all as though they had not been ? ' " 

Margaret was not allowed to enjoy a long 
holiday, Philip had not been many days 
at Bleak Meadows before she received a 
letter which made it necessary for her to 
begin working again at once. The letter 
was from Mr. Birkett, a man she had 
never seen, but of whom she had often 
heard as a lover of carvings of all kinds. 
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He wrote from his house in Scotland. An 
antique chair of carved oak had met with 
an accident. Mr. Birkett wished it to be 
repaired if that were possible, or to have a 
new chair carved on the exact model of the 
old one. Would Miss Terry come over at 
her earliest convenience, and give him her 
opinion on the matter ? 

" It is rather the style of thing one sends 
to the carpenter when the kitchen table 
is broken,'' said Angel, as she folded up 
the note. ^' Shall you go ? " 

"Yes," answered Margaret, smiling at 
her friend's words, "It is not meant in 
that way, and I have never seen Scotland." 

" It will be a change," suggested Angel. 
"If I were you, I should go and stay 
as long as you can find the least excuse 
for doing. That is, always supposing 
your host is at all bearable.'' 
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"I think I had better go to-morrow/' 
said Margaret, after a pause. 

"What a hurry you are in to leave 
us ! " said Angel, half reproachfully. " You 
seize the first excuse that .presents itself. 
What shall we do without you, I wonder ? 
Philip and I have so far kept the peace ; 
but when you are gone, I expect we shall 
'fall out and chide and fight,' quite like 
proper lovers." 

There was a sneer in her voice, but 
Margaret was -silent. Experience had 
taught her that it was useless to oppose 
any remonstrance to Angel's humours. 

On the following day Margaret went 
away. She dared not speak in Philip's 
favour before going, but she felt uneasy, 
and wished she was not leaving her friends 
just at this time. She had a foreboding 
that when Philip asked the question whiclj 
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he had anuounced his intention of asking, 
Angela would be taken by surprise, and 
would possibly refuse to marry him at all. 
She knew, too, that at such a crisis Mrs. 
Darling's influence over her daughter 
would amount to nothing at all. She her- 
self was the only one with any power of 
smoothing matters down. 

She had a long and troublesome journey 
from Bleak Moor, not reaching her destina- 
tion till late in the evening. She had 
found a servant and a carriage waiting for 
her, and had a long drive through country 
which was no doubt picturesque in day- 
light and when it was not pouring with 
rain. 

Her host was a pleasant man enough ; 
rather a precise old bachelor, but a 
thorough gentleman when he found with 
whom he had to deal. He seemed rather 
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abashed at the sight of Miss Terry. He 
had perhaps imagined her the reverse of 
young and beautiful. 

Margaret remained in Scotland a fort- 
night, and, as Mr. Birkett led an exceed- 
ingly quiet life, and had his own ideas on 
the length of time a lady should be allowed 
to work during the day — which ideas he 
insisted upon putting into practice — Mar- 
garet had a great deal of time for thinking. 
She hardly thought about herself now. 
Every one had given up all hope of the 
safe return of the exploring party, and 
she was schooling herself to do the same. 
Sometimes she spoke about her husband 
to Angel, for she never felt uncertain how 
Angela would hear her. She was always 
gentle and sympathetic, as Margaret had 
never supposed it in her nature to be. Of 
her child she never spoke. Its death had 
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been too hard a blow for her ; that wound 
had never been healed. She thought of 
little Eustace sometimes when she saw 
other mothers with their children round 
them, or when she heard of some one 
stricken with grief at the death of some 
little one; but though at such times her 
sympathy was of the tenderest and deepest, 
she never said very much. The people who 
chiefly occupied her thoughts now were 
Phihp and Angela. She knew what was 
impending when she left Bleak Meadows, 
and though she had not dared to speak .to 
Miss Darling on the subject, she longed 
with an intense longing that when Philip 
spoke she would listen to him. She wrote 
to Angela often, but hardly got satisfactory 
replies. Angel was a bad correspondent, 
and when she did write was apt to fill 
her letter with any one but herself. She 
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$poke of Philip, certainly, but in a tone 
which made Margaret fear for the result 
of his words when he should speak. 

At the end of the fortnight Margaret 
was ready to return, to London. She did 
not purpose going again to Bleak Meadows. 
During the last few days of her sojourn in 
Scotland she had been haunted by a feeling 
which she knew would only grow worse 
if she went into the country. She deter- 
mined to go to her rooms in London, and 
there await what should come to her. 

She felt some regret at parting from 
Mr. Birkett. They had become great 
friends during the time she spent in his 
house. She had earned his undying 
gratitude by repairing his chair in a 
masterly manner ; and he, on his side, had 
been uniformly kind and considerate to 
herself. She had only one fault to find 
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with his establishment : he had an eccentric 
horror of newspapers, and never allowed 
one to penetrate within his house. During 
the time she was in Scotland Margaret was 
perfectly ignorant of what was going on 
in the outside world. 

It was a dull autumnal day when Mar- 
garet left Scotland; no rain fell, but the 
leaden grey sky was without a streak of 
sunlight, and the atmosphere was damp 
and heavy. Margaret's thoughts, as she 
sat in the express which bore her swiftly 
to London, were sad enough : the gloom 
of the day seemed to have got into her 
soul, and to colour all her thoughts. She 
was sorry to leave Scotland, and yet she 
felt feverishly impatient to reach London. 
She had given her servant orders, when 
she left home, that no newspapers were 
to be destroyed in her absence. Surely, 
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during her absence there was a chance of 
some news of the explorers having been 
heard. Yet how often had she not left 
home and returned with the same thought, 
and always in vain? Now winter was 
coming on again, and still Oswald had 
not come back. She had begun to lose 
hope, and to ask herself whether it was 
likely he ever would come back, and if he 
did come, she thought wearily, was it pos- 
sible that they could meet as though they 
had never piarted ? She knew how changed 
she herself was since the day she had 
married Oswald ; and he ? It was hardly 
to be expected that, after all those years 
of adventure, he should return to her the 
same bold, careless man who had left her 
long ago. She was alone in the railway 
carriage, and she leaned her head back 
against the cushions, and, closing her eyes. 
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gave the reins to her imagination. Her 
thoughts must have been varied, for a 
smile, half sad, half tender, parted her lips, 
until she thought of her child, and then 
she ceased to smile at all. At last she 
roused herself, and steadily repulsing her 
sadness, took up the novel with which Mr. 
Birkett had supplied her, and in reading 
it — for it was both clever and amusing — 
forgot for a time her heart-weariness. 

London at last, and a long, noisy drive 
to her rooms, through the roar and the 
dirt and the crowd of the London streets. 

It was dark when Margaret reached her 
rooms, and she felt very tired as she went 
upstairs and threw herself into a chair. 

"Please, *m, what would you like to 
eat ? '' inquired the maid, who had followed 
her into the room. 

" Whatever you have," said Margaret 
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listlessly, feeling faint after her long 
jpurney, and yet too tired to eat. 

" I have got a nice bit of dinner ready, 
'm. I thought you'd like that better than 
tea." 

" Very well. Bring it in." 

The maid went away, and presently 
returned to lay the cloth. Margaret was 
still sitting in her low rocking-chair; she 
had neither strength nor wish to move. 

*' Are the newspapers all there?" she 
asked, turning her head. 

The girl laid them on the table by her 
mistress's side. Margaret turned them 
over, but was too tired to look at them. 

" It will do after dinner," she said, 
wearily. " Have any people been here ? " 
she went on, after a pause. 

" Yes, 'm ; here are their cards." 

" Are these all ? " holding the two or 
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three bits of pasteboard limply between ber 
fingers. 

" Yes, 'm ; leastways, all who left cards. 
A gentleman called this morning, and 
seemed very much put out when I said 
you were not at home. I told him you 
were coming to-night, and he said he 
would call again at nine o'clock." 

" Nine o'clock ! " echoed Margaret. " Was 
it Mr. Welford ? " 

" No, 'm. I don't know who he was, 
sind he did not leave' his name. He said 
he had no card with him, and I was to 
give you this." As she spoke the girl 
went forward to the mantelpiece, and took 
from it a small packet, which she gave 
to Margaret. 

Margaret took the packet without speak- 
ing, neither did she open it at once. She 
was too' tired to feel any curiosity about 
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either it or the man who had brought it, 
and who was, with great want of con- 
sideration, seeing she had just returned 
from a long journey, going to call again 
at nine o'clock. The maid, having laid the 
table, had left the room, and Margaret sat 
still in her chair, playing with the little 
packet, and dropping it idly from one hand 
to the other. It bore no name, and if she 
thought about it at all it was that it must 
be from Philip. 

By-and-by the servant returned, and 
Margaret, seeing that her dinner was 
going to be served at once, rose, and 
gathering together her gloves and wraps, 
went into her bedroom to remove the 
stains of travel. Putting the things upon 
her dressing-table, she saw she had 
brought the packet with her. The passage 
from one room to the other had helped 
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her in some degree to shake oflf her 
fatigue, and with a slight feeling of 
curiosity she stood and removed the paper 
from the parcel she held in her hand. 
The paper put on one side, she found in 
her hand a small box, which she opened 
in its turn, and in which lay a ring set 
with diamonds, which flashed as the light 
fell on them. She made a motion to lift 
the ring from the box; then she paused, 
the blood rushed in a crimson torrent to 
her cheeks, and she uttered one word — 

" Oswald ! " 

She hardly spoke above a whisper, and 
as she did so the colour faded from her 
face, leaving it white as before. She stood 
staring down at the ring lying in her 
hand, while a shiver passed through her, 
and she began to tremble from head to 
foot. The ring before her was one she 
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had given Oswald when they were married, 
and she had charged him never to loose it 
from his finger till he came home again. 
For years the ring had been swallowed up 
in the deserts of Africa, now it lay in the 
palm of her hand. 

" What did it mean ? " she asked herself, 
when she had grown calmer. Oswald was 
alive and safe, near her; he had been at 
her door ; the ring she now held in her 
hand, he had but now worn on his finger. 
She pressed it to her lips, but she did not 
put it on her finger — Oswald must do that. 
He was coming again at nine o'clock. She 
glanced at her watch ; it marked eight. 
There was an hour before he would come, 
how should she pass the time ? She threw 
off her travelling things, and changed her 
dress. With an instinctive desire to make 
herself look as young and fresh as possible, 
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she dressed herself in white, and put into 
her hair a delicate flower, which she 
selected from those Mr. Birkett had made 
her bring from Scotland. 

All this time she felt stunned, hardly 
conscious of what she was doing. Her 
only distinct feeling was one of disappoint- 
ment that she had been away when Oswald 
came. She went to her sitting-room. 
Dinner was served, but she could eat 
nothing. A quarter of an hour after she 
had left her room the table was cleared, 
and she was sitting alone, a cup of un- 
tasted coffee beside her. 

How slowly the time went! She took 
up a book, but, after having read the same 
paragraph six times over, without under- 
standing a word of it, she closed the book 
and put it away. She tried to do some 
carving, but her hands trembled so she 
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could not guide the tools, and she was 
forced to lay them aside. Her cheeks 
burned, but when she went to the glass 
arid looked at herself, she saw they were 
as white as Angel's. The thought of 
Angel opened out a new field of specu- 
lation. What would Angel say when she 
heard of Oswald's return ? Would she be 
as sympathizing in her friend's joy as she 
had been in her sorrow ? She rejected the 
thought as unworthy. Turning from the 
mirror, she began to pace the room from 
end to end. She had not enough space, 
so opened the door leading into her work- 
room, then that which opened into her 
bedroom, and walked from end to end of 
the three rooms. She recollected that she 
had done the same thing before Oswald 
came to say " good-bye," and she compared 
the two occasions. Nevertheless, her 
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thoughts this evening were not wholly- 
joyous ; the thought of her child would 
not be altogether shut out. 

At last she ceased her restless walk. 
She shut the doors again, and reseated 
herself in her sitting-room. The clock on 
the mantelpiece struck the quarter to nine. 
She waited. Nine rang out. Her sus- 
pense grew horrible. She sat leaning for- 
ward, with parted lips and bated breath, 
listening to every footfall on the pavement 
outside, to every cab that rattled past the 
house. Five minutes passed, and then a 
cab dashed up the square and stopped in 
front of her house. There was a pause, 
then a quick pull at the bell. Margaret 
could no longer sit still ; she rose and 
stood in front of the fireplace, facing the 
door, her ears strained to catch the 
slightest sound. She heard some one 
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enter the house. A man's st^p ascended 
the stairs. It came nearer ; she recognized 
the quick, firm tread of her husband. A 
mist rose before her eyes, but she took a 
step forward as the servant opened the 
door and announced — 

" Mr. Saxenholme." 

All was dim before Margaret's eyes. In 
a mist she saw a tall, erect figure, a face 
"so fremd, und doch so wohl bekannt." 
She went forward, feeling mechanically 
that this man was her husband, for whom 
she had waited so long. Out of the mist 
came a voice which she had " heard long 
since and lost erewhile," and which said — 

" My wife ! " 

" Oswald ! " she answered. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' With men thou canst not live : 
Their thoughts, their ways, their wishes are not 

thine, 
And, being lonely, thou art miserable; 

♦ * « « « 

Thou canst not live with men, nor with thyself." 

It was about three weeks after Margaret 
had gone to Scotland, Angela, coming 
down to breakfast one morning, found on 
her plate a letter. She took it up, saying 
gaily— 

" A letter from Margaret at last ! 

She opened and read the letter in silence. 
When she had finished, she was a shade 
paler than usual. Her family, however, 
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were so little accustomed to associate 
Angel with any emotion except amuse- 
ment, that it did not occur to them to 
connect her pallor with the receipt of 
Margaret's letter. 

"Where is Philip?" she inquired sud- 
denly, looking up, and for the first time 
noticing Mr. Welford's absence. 

*' He has gone out,'' replied Sybil. "He 
came down, and had a letter from Margaret ; 
he went out directly after he had read it." 

There was silence, which was at last 
broken by Angel, saying — 

"Are we not to have any coflFee this 
morning, mother ? " 

"I thought we would wait for Philip, 
my dear." 

" I cannot," replied her daughter, and 
her voice was hard and cold. ^* I have had 
a letter from Margaret, too, and I shall 
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also need to go out, but I want some coflFe^ 
first." 

Mrs. DarKng served the cofifee in silence ; 
and as soon as Angel had emptied her cup, 
she rose and left the room without speak* 
ing. Mrs. Darling looked alarmed ; Laura 
shrugged her shoulders. 

Having left the dining-room, Angela 
did not go out, but upstairs to her own 
room. There she opened Margaret's letter 
agaiin, and, spreading it on a table before 
her, began to study it afresh. 

i 

Looking over her shoulder, we may read 
the letter too, and see what reason it gave 
for her unusual emotion. 

"Dear Angel," it began, "if you have 
thought about me at all during the past 
week, you will have wondered why you 
did not hear from me sooner. You knew 
the day I was to leave Scotland, and I had 
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promised myself the pleasure of writing 
you a long letter on the evening of my 
return, but I was prevented. You will 
hardly believe me when I say that Oswald 
has come back. I can hardly believe it 
yet, though he has been here for a week. 
I cannot write about it, but will go on at 
once to what is of almost equal importance 
to me. 

"Oswald cannot make up his tnind to 
settle in England. I suppose the wander- 
ing life he has been leading for the last few 
years partly accounts for the feeling ; but, in 
addition to that, there are reasons which 
you will understand. The end of it all is, 
that, after talking things over, we have 
decided to go out to New Zealand. Oswald 
has been most kind and considerate; he 
would not force me in any way, but left the 
decision in my hands. Of course I agreed 
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to his proposal. We shall be sailing in 
about a month« 

'*Even though my husband has oome 
back to me, I am not altogether happy. 
There is one cause for sadness which can 
never be effaced; but my great sorrow 
now is that we must be parted. I have 
talked of you to Oswald until he says you 
seem an old friend, and we both wish you 
were going with us ; but I say you cannot 
both marry Philip and come with us to 
New Zealand. 

"I am writing to Philip by this post, 
to tell him all about Oswald." 

Further than this Angela did not read; 
the closing lines of affection were dis- 
regarded. Her face, as she read the first 
part of the letter, had grown sadder and 
ever sadder, A peculiar smile had parted 
her lips when she came to the lines iii 
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which Margaret said Oswald had left the 
decision in her hands ; but the smile faded 
away, and left her face sad beyond words 
to express* How far away Margaret was 
going ! Thousands of miles of tumbling sea, 
impassable in less than many weeks, would 
lie between them. Her heart failed her at 
the thought. 

"If Margaret goes out there," she 
thought, ^'I shall never see her again. 
I cannot bear to lose her. I would 
follow her all over the world; why not 
there?" 

She lifted her head, and her eyes fell 
again upon Margaret's letter spread open 
before her. These were the words which 
first caught her eyes — 

" We both wish you were coming with 
us; but I say you cannot both marry 
Philip and come with us to New Zealand." 
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She paused when she had read the words. 

" Then it has come to that," she said, 
half aloud* "I must choose between 
marrying Philip and going with Margaret ; 
one must give way." 

She went to the window and leaned out, 
thinking. Before long she had made up 
her mind; 

"I will go with Margaret," she said, 
putting the letter back in its envelope. 

She went downstairs. In the dining- 
room, Philip was telling Mrs. Darling and 
her daughters the ritews about Margaret. 
They expressed great surprise, and Philip 
himself seemed no less astonished ; in fact, 
it was the overwhelming surprise and 
almost shock of the intelligence that had 
driven him out before breakfast. 

"It seems you had a letter, too," he 
said, turning to Angel, as she entered the 
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room, ^* I suppose she has told you all 
about it." 

'^ She has told me that Mr. Saxenholme 
has returned," replied Angel, qtdetly. 
"As for her marriage, I have known all 
about it for a long time; she told me 
more than a year ago." 

She spoke rather shortly, being in no 
mood to discuss the wisdom or folly of 
Margarets marriage. Her voice and 
manner seemed to chill her hearers. Mrs. 
Darling said no more; but Philip was 
bolder, and went on — 

" What do you think of this idea of 
going to New Zealand ? " 

" I think it is the best thing they could 
possibly do," answered his betrothed, com- 
posedly. 

The others looked at her in surprise. 
How quietly she spoke, as though the 
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thought of parting from Margaret had no 
pain for her! Laura even conlme^ted 
Upon her sister's majiner, saying — 

*^ You seem to part with your friends as 
easily as you make them." 

" It is not every one who has a friend to 
part from," was AngeFs answer, spoken in 
her usual light tones. 

" What do you mean ? " cried Laura, 
angry at once. " If you wish to insinuate 
that I have no friends, I assure you you 
are quite mistaken." 

** I meant to insinuate nothing," slightly 
shrugging her shoulders as she spoke. 

**Is that really all you have to say 
about Margaret?" asked Philip, as Laura 
moved away. 

"We cannot talk about it now," she 
replied ; "I will tell you what I think 
later on." 
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It was later in the day, and the after- 
noon was drawing to a close, though it 
was still intensely hot. Every door and 
window at Bleak Meadows was set wide 
open, to catch any chance breath of air 
that might wander past. The sky was 
still blue, though on the horizon lurid ^ 
sullen clouds were gathering, which 
threatened to cover before long the whole 
expanse of heaven. 

"We shall have a thunderstorm," said 
Angel, turning from the low window-seat^ 
where she reclined, to the interior of the 
room, where Philip was dimly visible 
through the deepening gloom, seated at 
the table, writing letters. 

"Ah! yes, I dare say," he answered^ 
abstractedly, being absorbed in his corre- 
spondence- 

They were alone. Philip was going to 
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London on the following day, and the 
rest of the family had deemed it fitting 
that Philip and Angel should spend this 
afi;emoon together. Some perverse spirit, 
however, seemed to have entered Miss 
Darling, impelling her to tease Philip; 
for, disregarding the pile of letters at his 
side, she said— 

" You will be in London this time to- 
morrow." 

" Yes," he answered, again not looking 
up. 

"Do you look forward to seeing your 
mother again ? I suppose she will expect 
some message from me ? " 

There was such a distinct note of in- 
terrogation in her voice that Philip felt 
compelled to answer. He rose, and, closing 
the blotting-book, came and stood near 
her. 
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"Yes; and, by-the-by, Angel, I want 
to speak to yon on a matter of impor- 
tance." 

« 

" Surely," she thought, " he has not 
been evolving fresh theories from his inner 
consciousness ! If he has, I shall refer 
him to Margaret." 

" Well ? " she answered aloud. 

" I "want you to fix the day of our 
marriage." 

She looked a little surprised. " Oh ! " 

" Well," a little irritably, " is that all 
you have got to say abolit it ? " 

"I did not know it had been decided 
that we are to be n^arried at all." 

An unconquerable anger took possession 
of him. He would bear with her indif- 
ference no longer ; he would bring her to 
the point. 

"I have looked upon it as a settled 
thing for some time." 
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" On what authority ? " 

"I did not suppose you would have 
asked me to come here, if you had not 
meant to marry me." 

She said nothing. She was recalling 
all the arguments she had used against 
his being asked, and thinking how foolish 
she had been to allow herself to be over- 
ruled by her mother and sisters. 

" If you had told me that before," she 
said at last, ** you never would have been 
asked." 

She had risen from her seat, and stood 
facing him. In his eyes was the fire of 
a great anger ; in hers, only surprise and 
a little contempt. 

" What do you mean ? " he cried, his 
heart throbbing with fear and love. 

She did not answer at once^ and in his 
excitement he could not brook delay, but 
repeated his question. 
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" What do you mean ? " '- 

" Speak civilly," she answered, care- 
lessly, though her anger was beginning 
to rise at the tone he had taken. ♦* I shall 
answer no questions put to me in that 
tone/' 

He seized her hands passionately. 

" I believe you are afraid to answer." 

" I afraid ? Let go my hands." 

"Yes, afraid. You have been playing 
with me all this time ; you never meant to 
marry me." 

" Do you wish to insult me ? Let me 

" Not untU you have renewed your 
promise." 

" I gave you no promise." 

She made no efifort to escape ; she stood 
before him, pale and trembling, with in- 
dignant pride, but passive. He was a 
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man and strong. Might was right; he 
could use his power as he would. 

Her coolness only served to increase his 
-excitement. He began to be aware that 
his prize was slipping from him. 

**I repeat my words. You have been 
playing with me to satisfy your vanity. 
You are a flirt ! " 

He flung the last word after her as by a 
sudden accession of strength she wrenched 
her hands from his grasp, and, without 
according him a word or glance, left the 
room. Outside the door she paused. What 
should she do? The hot, confined house 
stifled her; she must go where she could 
be free. Without looking at the darkness 
outside, she snatched up her hat from the 
hall table, and went out of the house. She 
walked on swiftly, along the road she went, 
across the bridge that spanned the river, up 
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a steep hill, past a ^rm, through some fields, 
until she reached the broad, open road that 
led upwards to the moors. 

She walked fast, not noticing the gather* 
ing darkness. Philip had complained of 
her coldness ; he would hardly have rejoiced 
if he had seei;i h^r now. Her anger blinded 
her to all outward things, and as she went 
she repeated under hei* breath — 

" Flirt ! he called me a flirt ! Does he 
suppose I would marry him after that? 
Not if he waited for me twenty years. I 
would not marry him now, even if Margaret 
were not going away." 

By this time she had reached the heather* 
She turned aside from the road, and, after 
walking some little distance, sank upon the 
ground and buried her face in the fragrant 
purple bloom, for she still hardly knew 
what she was doing. 
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Angers anger, however, was always 
short-lived, and she had not been lying on 
the heather for more than a quarter of an 
hour before she sat up, and, drawing a long 
sigh, pushed her hat back and looked 
around her. A change had taken place 
since she left her home. The thunderclouds 
had pealed forth their volleys of sound, and 
shot out their lightnings ; and, though she, 
in her anger, had been unaware of it, the 
rain was pouring down upon her. She did 
not heed it ; in her plain, waterproof hat 
and dress she could defy the weather ; and 
she rose, after a moment spent in contem- 
plation of the scene around her, and, turning 
her face in the direction opposite to that 
in which her home lay, walked steadily on^ 
Ere long she reached the goal of her 
pilgrimage. On the top of the moors lay a 
large reservoir, bounded on two sides by a 
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low stone wall. On this wall, in spite of 
the rain, Angel sat down, and set herself 
to think out her position. 

" I will never marry Philip now," she 
thought. "I should be foolish indeed to 
voluntarily put myself in the power of a 
man who can stoop to insult me openly. 
He has shown me this afternoon what he 
really is ; if I were to give him power over 
me, he would use it. Every time I ran 
counter to his will, he would employ force 
to conquer me ; and how should I bear that, 
I wonder ? " with a queer little smile. " I 
am glad, too. I would rather live alone 
in the greatest poverty than marry him. 
Marry! what should I marry for? What 
could a husband give me that I have not 
got already ? I might have known that 
I could never do it ; I was a fool ever to 
imagine any one could make me as happy 
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as I have made myself. I suppose I am 
eelfish. I am best alone ; I will be alone 
all my life. Yet how is it that any one 
<5an do, without apparently giving the 
matter a second thought, what I have tried 
my utmost to do, and failed in? People 
seems to fall in love and marry on the 
strength of very little, and I have given 
lip nearly a year of my life to trying to do 
what every one else seem to find so easy, 
•and at the end of the time I hate the 
thought of it more than I did at first. 
Margaret has done it ; every one does it, 
only I can't. I am selfish, and Philip is 
«elfish ; what a mess we should have made 
of our lives if we were to get married." 
Here her reflections wandered off to some- 
thing else, and she sat gazing out over the 
wide expanse of water before her. There 
was a dreary look in her blue eyes as she 
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sat thinkiiig ; and a traveller, driving over 
the hills in his dog-cart, and bending his 
head before the driving rain, stared bard at 
the solitary woman's figure seated at the^ 
water's edge, heedless of the rain, and at 
the cold, set face turned towards the barren 
prospect which he was leaving behind. 

But though there was a look of deariness 
in her eyes, Angel was not feeling sad ; she 
was only feeling her loneliness, though she 
neither rebelled at nor wept over it. At 
euch moments as these she could see more 
clearly the difference between herself and 
the people she associated with, but it never 
occurred to her to wish herself other than 
she was. 

She remained in her present position^ 
listening in a vague, dreamy way to the lap 
of the water at her feet, and thinking who 
can tell what strange, uncanny thoughts ? 
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and when she rose at last to go home, the 
last glimmer of light had almost faded from 
the sky. 

She drew a deep breath as she turned 
round and began her homeward walk. She 
felt free now, as she threw back her head, 
and let the damp rain-laden west wind 
blow in her face, and she rejoiced in the 
thought of her freedom. 

She walked slowly, though her road was 
lonely and it was dark. She had no wish 
to get home — she was very happy as she 
was — and nine o'clock had struck some 
time before she entered the hall at Bleak 
Meadows. 

Angel could hear that her mother and 
sisters were in the dining-room, and thither 
«he went at once. The lamp was lit, and 
the light dazzled her, but she could see 
that a look of relief came into her mother's 
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face ; and then she was assailed by a shower 
of questions, to which she made no answer^ 
until Mrs. Darling said — 

" My dear, tell us where you have been. 
We have been so anxious about you." 

" I have been on the moors." 

" But during the storm ? " 

" I was on the moors." 

" Madness ! " cried Philip ; and Mrs. 
Darling rose, and, going to Angel, felt her 
dress, saying- 

" You are wet through ! My dear child^. 
why did you not take shelter from the 
rain ? " 

" I was sitting on the heather. I was- 
very comfortable." 

" But you have not been there all thi& 
time ? " 

" No ; I went up to the top, and watched 
the storm from there." 
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Laura shrugged her shoulders, and Philip 
looked terribly annoyed, while Mrs. Darling 
and Syb indulged in a chorus of reproach 
.and expostulation, all of which signs of 
disapproval Angel heeded not at all. 

"At least, go and change your dress,'* 
said her mother — " you will get your death 
of cold — and I will bring you some hot 
wine." 

"Thank you, mother, you need not 
trouble ; I want nothing. I am going up- 
stairs now, and shall not come down 
again." 

With a general " good-night " she was 
gone, not having noticed Philip in any way. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Well he deemed 
That to an end at last his dream was dreamed." 

It was a week since Oswald had returned 
to England, and the day following the 
thunderstorm at Bleak Moor. The rain 
poured down, yet Angel, as she dressed and 
looked out of the window, felt exceedingly 
happy ; a heavy weight might have been 
lifted from her shoulders, so much more 
freely did she breathe and move than she 
had been able to do since Philip had been 
in the house. This day she would tell him 
that she could not marry him; he would 
have known the day before but for his 
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extraordinary behaviour. Philip had been 
very wrong when he had accused her of 
being afraid ; there was no appearance of 
fear in her face and manner as she went 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Later in the morning Angel and Philip 
and Sybil found themselves together in the 
dining-room. Angela was sewing; Sybil 
was buried in one of her favourite books of 
travel ; Philip was kneeling on the hearth- 
rug, busy with some piece of carpentering, 
which he had undertaken at Sybil's request. 

They were all silent. Although it was 
pouring with rain, the air was close and 
heavy, and through the open window the 
ceaseless drip, drip of the rain was plainly 
audible ; that and a few sounds of domestic 
labour in other parts of the house were the 

ft 

only sounds that broke the silence. Pre- 
sently Sybil spoke. 
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" Why is it, Angel, that when men go 
about climbing mountains they are always 
tied together with ropes ? " 

" So that, if one falls down a precipice^ 
he may drag all the others after him to 
destruction." 

Sybil looked reproachfully at her sister^ 
but Angel was not attending to her. The 
child's question had broken a somewhat 
awkward silence. With the exception of 
the few words uttered in the dining-room, 
Angela had not spoken to Philip since sha 
had parted from him on the previous day. 
She had been arranging in her mind the 
best way of acquainting him with the 
decision to which she had come. Before 
she had got Margaret's letter, it had been 
within the range of possibility that she- 
might have been induced to " try again." 
Now that was out of the question. 
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" Do you remember," she began, throw- 
ing down her work and coming close to- 
him, "that custom that prevailed in the 
last century, of sending a man who was 
engaged for a tour round the world that 
he might make sure he had fixed his affec- 
tions on the right object ? " 

Philip looked up in some surprise. 

" I know what you mean — yes." 

" I think it was such a good system it 
ought to be revived. I suppose you could 
not leave your college work and go, could 
you ? " 

"Certainly not," with a certain feeling 
of triumph. 

" I thought so, and so I propose to do it 
myself. At any rate, if I do not go round 
the world, I shall take a long voyage." 

"What do you mean?" from Philip,, 
while Syb stared. 
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"I have made up my mind to go to 
■New Zealand with Margaret/' 

** You can't go without money/' said 
Syb, as Philip did not speak. " Where 
will you get your money from ? " 

" I shall go with what I had saved 
for my trousseau, in case I should ever 
need it." 

Still Philip did not speak. Syb, how- 
ever, rose, and closing her book, moved 
towards the door, saying — 

" After that, I am sure you will quarrel, 
and I shall leave you to it." 

When they were alone, Philip turned 
to Angel. 

" What do you mean. Angel ? " 

" Cannot you guess ? " a half smile in 
her blue eyes. 

" Am I to understand you wish to break 
off our engagement ? " 
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" I wish for my freedom — ^yes." 

" You will not marry me ? " 

" No." 

" So be it ;" and his voice was perfectly 
firm. " I am only sorry you did not tell 
me this before," he went on, after a 
pause. 

He was still kneeling on the hearthrug ;. 
Angel was leaning against the old grey 
marble mantelpiece. She looked 'down to- 
him as he spoke, saying carelessly — 

" You should not sneer, Philip ; it does 
not suit your style of beauty." 

He looked up quickly at her words, and 
his eyes rested upon the slender, graceful 
figure so dear to him. He rose to his feet 
and stood opposite to her. 

" Did you ever intend to marry me, 
Angel ? " 

" I shall not answer such questions." 
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"Did you ever think you could love 
me?" 

"I told you once I should never have 
given you the least encouragement if I had 
not thought so." 

" You must let me ask you one or two 
questions. Did you ever succeed in loving 
me even a little ? " 

^'No." 

" Yet you allowed me to hope." 

"I had promised to try for a year, I 
would have kept my word. It might have 
come at the last moment." 

" Are you sure it might not come even 
yet, Angel ? " 

" Never, after last night. Besides, now 
there is Margaret." 

" What ahout her ? " 

" She is going away so far. I cannot 
bear to lose her ; " and the voice which 
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had been so serene and firm in speaking 
of himself, now hesitated and faltered as 
if it would break altogether. Philip was 
astounded. 

" Do you mean that if you must choose 
between your friend and your lover, you 
push him aside ? " 

" I have no lover, but if I had he would 
always have to give way to Margaret.'* 

Philip was speechless. He had read 
and heard of girls who were cold of heart 
and fancy free, but they had always suc- 
cumbed, in the long run, to the influence 
of some man more fascinating than his 
fellows. He could scarcely believe that 
this girl should own but one love, and that 
love for another woman. 

" You would give up everything for 
Margaret ? " 

" Everything." 
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" And nothing for me ? ** 

"I have given you all I could. I told 
you from the first I did not love you." 

"I know/' he said, bitterly; "I know. 
You have been right from the beginning. 
You had no heart to lose ; you risked 
nothing. It was all one to you, whether 
you were engaged to me or not." 

They were both silent after this. Philip 
spoke first. 

" Good-bye. I will leave you now." 

She did not answer, and he went out 
of the room, leaving her alone. 

In the hall he stood still, and passed 
his hand over his forehead. Everything 
seemed dark around him, though as yet 
he hardly realized that Angel was lost to 
him. 

" I must see her mother ; " and with 
that intent he moved on to oiie of the other 
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rooms. He had only gone a few steps 
when he met Syb. 

" Where is your mother, Sybil ? " he 
asked. 

** In the breakfast-room, Philip. Do you 
want her ? " 

"Yes. Do you think she can see me 
for a few minutes ? " 

" Oh yes ; you will find her alone." 

He went forward to the breakfast-room, 
where, as Sybil had said, he found Mrs. 
Darling alone* 

He remained with her for half an 
hour, and it was a trying half-hour for 
Philip. 

Mrs. Darling refused at first to credit 
the tidings he brought her. Angel could 
not be so mad, she said, as to break off 
such an engagement! The poor lady wept 
and wrung her hands when Philip pointed 
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out to her that it was mucli better Angel 
should not many him, if she did not 
sufficiently care for him. 

" It is not only that," she said, " but, 
you know, I cannot manage Angel ; and I 
had so rejoiced that when she married you 
she would be under the control of some 
one whom she must respect and obey." 

Despite the pain at his heart, Philip was 
not proof against the feeling of amusement 
which stirred him as he thought of what 
Angel would have said if she could have 
heard her mother's words. 

" I do not think you need feel any 
trouble on that account, dear Mrs. Darling," 
he said, gently. " One of Angel's reasons 
for wishing to be free is that Margaret 
is going to New Zealand, and Angel will 
not be parted from her ; she is going too." 

" Is that true ? " 
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"Quite true. She will, no doubt, tell 
jou everything." 

" I cannot say I am glad she is going, 
and yet I dare not say I am sorry. Mar- 
garet does seem to have more influence 
over her than any one else ; yet it is a long 
way to go, and who knows what may 
await her at the end of the journey ? " 

Philip left Bleak l^oor by an early train 
in the afternoon. He did not see Angel 
before he went. A few minutes after he 
had gone to seek her mother, she left the 
dining-room, and, putting on her hat, went 
out, regardless of the rain, and set off for 
one of the long solitary walks among the 
hills of which she was so fond. When 
fihe returned, late in the afternoon, Philip 
was gone, and all the household knew 
what had happened. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** I have kept uninfringed my Nature's law." 

The news that Angela's engagement was 
at an end was conveyed to Margaret at the 
same time from two sources; she had 
letters from Philip and Angel hj the same 
post. She read Philip's first, and the tone 
of restrained bitterness in which it was 
written made her heart ache. She had 
hoped against hope, as she had often told 
herself, that all would go smoothly with 
them ; that, when Philip came to speak, 
Angela would listen to him. She had 
even indulged an idea that her going to 
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New Zealand would make Philip's suit 
more easy to plead. If one of the little 
group of friends was going far away 
beyond recall, surely the other two would 
draw more closely together. So she had 
hoped, and the reverse had happened. 
Having read Philip's letter, she turned 
with a heart full of foreboding to Angela's, 
It contained all that Philip's had done, 
though written in a diflferent spirit, and 
went on — 

"I was very sorry for Philip, though 
I could not tell him so. You know what 
would have been the result if I had shown 
what I felt. He would have thought I 
really loved him, and that we had only 
quarrelled," 

She went on to tell Margaret that she 
was going out with her to New Zealand, 
and entered into details, which it is need- 
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less to reproduce here. She said nothing 
abont the feeling of her mother and sisters, 
and Margaret felt that, nnless Angel 
mentioned the subject first, it would re- 
main untouched between them. 

The abrupt termination of Angela's en- 
gagement roused much speculation and 
gossip in Bleak Moor, Some people offered 
condolences ; others upbraided her severely. 
Mrs. Welford belonged to the latter class. 
She had been angry with Philip for pro- 
posing to Angela ; she had been more 
angry with Angela for accepting her son ; 
but her anger knew no bounds when 
Philip wrote to tell her she might live 
in peace, for that Angela Darling would 
never be Angela Welford. 

Without giving herself time to think 
or her anger to cool, Mrs. Welford wrote 
to Miss Darling such a letter as she 
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flattered herself would show the young 
lady her conduct in its true light, and 
make her think twice before again break- 
ing a man's heart. There was such an 
odd expression of mingled amusement and 
contempt on Angel's face as she read the 
effusion when she received it one morning, 
that her mother asked — 

" From whom is your letter, Angel ? " 

"From Mrs. Welford," replied her 
daughter, still absorbed in reading. 

"I suppose she is very angry at what 
has happened ? " 

" She is very angry, which is rather 
inconsistent, considering her rage when 
I accepted Philip even conditionally, and 
when she might have known how it would 
end." 

She finished reading the letter in silence, 
and then laughed. 
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** Bah ! " tearing the sheet of paper into 
little bits, and flinging them on to the 
table ; " does she suppose I wonld either 
marry or not marry her son to please 
her?" 

The time wore on. Margaret and Oswald 
had come to Liverpool, where they were 
staying nntil the day came when they 
were to sail. It had been arranged that 
Angel was to join them there two days 
before they left England ; and, as the time 
for preparation was short, she was exceed- 
ingly busy. 

A kind of cloud seenled to hang over 
the household at Bleak Meadows. Angel's 
departure was hardly alluded to, and yet 
they all thought of very little else. Mrs. 
Darling, however much she might be dis- 
appointed that Angel was not going to 
marry Philip, was yet almost heartbroken 
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at the thought of losing her daughter. 
She said little, but she wept and prayed, 
and could not endure Angel to be out 
of her sight. Sybil gave open expressions 
to her grief; Laura seemed little affected. 
It was only Angela's conduct which was 
in any way remarkable. Though she had 
elected to leave all her family and cast in 
her lot with Margaret's, the resolve had 
not been come to lightly. As she went 
about the house, collecting such of her 
household goods as she could not part from, 
or packing up what she was going to 
leave behind, her face was paler than 
usual, her voice lower, her laugh less 
frequent. She spent long hours alone in 
her room or out of doors, doing no one 
knew what. She was gentle and kind 
beyond her wont. Never had Angel ap- 
peared so desirable an inmate of her home 
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as during the few days before which she 
was to leave it for ever. 

The day came on which she was to go- 
to Margaret, and perhaps they were all 
glad when the farewells were spoken and 
the train in which she sat had steamed out 
of the station, leaving behind it two hearts, 
well-nigh broken with grief. 

Margaret met Angel in Liverpool, and 
took her to the hotel at which she and 
Oswald were staying. They dined to- 
gether, and after dinner Oswald went out, 
leaving his wife and Angel together. 

They talked of many things before they 
touched on the subject that lay nearest 
to Margaret's heart. At last she said some 
word which seemed to unlock Angel's 
heart, and Angela forthwith began to 
speak of Philip. 

" I told you I was sorry for him," she 
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said; "but really, Margaret, I was more 
sorry for you, I knew you had set your 
heart on our getting married, and it was 
more for your sake than his that I ever 
tried at all." 

"You nmst not say that," answered 
Margaret, really distressed. " What is my 
disappointment compared to Philip's ? " 

" If only he would have been content 
to remain friends, I should have liked him 
to the end of my life. I like to have men 
friends, though I always told Philip I 
did not; but that was to warn him off. 
They are amusing and useful, and a 
change from women. But directly they 
want to become lovers, I hate them. I 
can't help it," she went on, looking into 
Margaret's face with almost a pathetic 
expression in her blue eyes. "It is not 
my fault if I am different from other 
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people, and I do my best to show them I 
do not want them. If Philip would only 
have seen, we might have been such good 
friends now, I have not many friends; 
I could very well have done with him." 

She was sitting on the floor at Margaret's 
feet, leaning against Margaret's chair, and 
when she had finished speaking, there was 
silence in the room. Margaret broke it 
by saying slowly and hesitatingly — 

" I cannot help thinking, Angel, that 
I am selfish. I have no right to let you 
give up everything for me as you are 
doing. Your mother must think me very 
cruel." 

"It is better I should go," was all 
Angel's reply. " I am not giving up 
everything either," she went on, after a 
pause. " You are my friend ; our friends 
have a claim upon us." 
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" But their claim is not higher than 
that of Qur kindred. I cannot help 
thinking of your mother; it must have 
cost her so much to part from you. 
Did it cost you nothing to part from 
her ? " 

The hot colour flooded Angela's pale face, 
and then faded away, leaving , it whiter 
than before. Her lips trembled, and the 
•hands, lying idly in her lap, were tightly 
clasped. She did not speak at once; it 
appeared as if she could not. At last 
words came, and her voice was hard and 
constrained as she said — 

" We will not speak of that." 

Margaret said no more; but her heart 
bled for her friend, and for the hundredth 
time she asked herself why Angela never 
showed any emotion. Was it that she 
coidd not, or that she would not ? 
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Soon after Oswald returned, and the 
time of confidences was passed. They all 
sat talking together for some little time, 
and then retired to their rooms. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

*' Even so we leave behind, 
As, chartered by some unknown Powers, 
We stem across the sea of life by night. 
The joys which were not for our use designed. 
The friends to whom we had no natural right. 
The homes that were not destined to be ours." 

^' Oswald," said Margaret, the following 
morning as they sat at breakfast, " before 
we sail, I should like to see the * Enchanted 
Valley' again." 

" It will give me the greatest pleasure 
to go with you. Have we time ? " 

" We must go to-day," she said. " We can 
go and come back in a day, and we do not 
go on board till to-morrow afternoon." 



2^. 
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It was settled so ; but here Angel inter- 
posed. 

"Take me with you," she cried, "I 
have heard so much of this place of en- 
chantment, I confess I am devoured with 
curiosity to see it, . It was there Margaret 
and Philip used to go and spend long days, 
when, they lived at Ash Fell, and read the 
most sentimental poetry they could lay 
hands on. It was there that Mr. Saxen- 
holme proposed, and it is there that you are 
going to bid a long and last farewell to 
England. I promise not to disturb you in 
the least, only let me go with you." 

" Come by all means," cried Margaret 
and Oswald in a breath. 

It was. a splendid day at the end of 
August when Angel, Margaret, and Oswald 
took their way to the " Enchanted Valley." 
They went part of the way by train, and 
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then drove on in the open carriage waiting 
for them. 

Angel sat silent throughout the drive. 
Her keen eyes roamed restlessly from side 
to side, taking in the beauty round her, but 
she made no comment on it. 

After driving for some distance, they 
were obliged to leave their carriage, and 
go the rest of the distance on foot. Here 
they separated, . Margaret and Oswald 
walked in front, Angel followed slowly 
alone. Once they turned and called to her 
to "come on," but she waved them on, 
answering that she was " exploring," and 
they were soon lost to sight along the steep 
path which led down into the valley. 

When she felt that she was alone. Angel 
drew a long breath, and, standing still, 
looked around her. She had been walking 
along a narrow, heathy footpath, hardly 

VOL. III. 46 
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more than a sheep track, bordered by a few 
late blooming wild roses and other common 
flowers. Harebells waved in the long fine 
grass, a straggling, star-like yellow flower 
studded the ground, and above and around 
all was the purple heather, over which the 
moths "and butterflies fluttered idly. 

Angel took a long look around, and then 
walked on slowly, making a nosegay of 
moorland flowers, which she placed in her 
breast. 

After wandering on the hills for some 
time, she too descended to the valley, 
though she reached it at a point some 
distance higher up the stream than that 
where Margaret and Oswald were sitting. 
She stood by the stream, looking intently 
into its whirling, eddying depths, hearing 
as in a dream the monotonous soimd of the 
water flowing over the stones. She cer- 
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tainly believed herself alone ; it was, there- 
fore, a surprise when she heard a voice at 
her side ask — 

" What are you thinking of ? " 
She turned rather quickly, and saw 
Philip standing close beside her. 

" Philip ! " she exclaimed ; " what are you 
doing here ? " 

" What are you ? Are you alone ? '^ 
" No ; Margaret and Mr. Saxenholme are 
here too. Did you know we were coming? " 
He shook his head. "I only came by 
chance. And you ? " 

" I came by intention," she answered, a 

little brusquely. She was annoyed at the 

interruption. " I came on purpose to see 

this place ; I had so often heard of it." 

They were silent, until Angel said — 

" We sail to-morrow. Did you know ? " 

" Margaret told me. I am coming to 
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Liverpool to see you off. How long will it 
be before you come back to England ? " 
" I hope never to come back," 

" Impossible ! Why should you exile 
yourself out there ? " 

" Why should I come back ? What is 
there to come back to ? Margaret will not 
be here." 

"Margaret? Margaret! I believe you 
care for no one in the world but Margaret." 

" True." 

" And yet you make other people believe 
you care for them," he said, with some heat. 

" I think you are mistaken," she replied 
absently, taking the knot of heather from 
her breast and throwing the sprays one by 
one into the water, where they sank for a 
moment, then, rising to the surface again, 
floated gaily down the stream. 

I is how you treat your friends," 
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drawing her attention to her own act. 
" You take them to you and make much of 
them, and then cast them aside to fare as 
they may." 

She looked into his face and laughed. 
" The odd thing is, that when you throw 
flowers into the water they only sink for a 
moment, and then rise to the surface 
again." 

" You mean that I shall forget you ? " 
"You may read my meaning as you 
choose, but you are making assertions which 
I beg leave to correct. Margaret has 
always been and always will be my friend. 
You and I were friends until you made me 
try to love you ; now I dislike you." 

The words were rapidly spoken, and 
Philip winced under them. 

" I hope you will be happy in New 
Zealand." 
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" I am happy everywhere." 

At this moment Oswald and Margaret, 
who, having finished their conversation, 
had come in search of Angel, suddenly 
turned a comer and came in sight of 
them. 

Margaret drew back instinctively, say- 
ing-- 

" Do not go yet ; Philip is there." 

But Angel had seen them, and she turned 
and called Margaret. 

**Come, Margaret, and see Philip. He 
has come here in memory of you." 

They all returned to Liverpool together 
in the twilight. They were a silent party, 
with the past and future in their minds. 

The next day they sailed. Accompanied 
by Philip, they went on board the steamer, 
which was to sail with the tide in the 
evening. There was no one but Philip to 
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see them oflF, and perhaps they were all 
glad of it. Margaret's eyes were full of tears 
as she said " good-bye " to her old friend, 
and as he took her in his arms and kissed 
her while he said his few words of fare- 
well. So they 

" Kissed and parted. Either's heart did ache 
.... With thoughts of the old days." 

Then came Oswald's hearty hand-shake, 
and finally Philip's farewell to Angel. It 
was soon over. What she felt nothing in 
her manner betrayed. Philip's pale face 
and constrained bearing told what he was 
suflFering. It seemed almost as though he 
would have gone without saying anything ; 
but she held out her hand in her frank way, 
saying— 

" Let us part friends, Philip." 

^* Good-bye," he answered, pressing her 
hand for an instant in his own. Then he 
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left the steamer, it began to move, there 
was a waving of handkerchiefs, the boat 
steamed slowly down the river, and Philip 
was left standing on the shore alone. 



THE END. 
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